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“OUGHT WE TO FIGHT FOR OUR 
| COUNTRY IN THE NEXT WAR?” 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR BROAD. 
STEPHEN HOBHOUSE, M.A. 


THERE are prima facie strong reasons for giving careful 
onsideration to what the Professor of Philosophy of a 
famous university, writing in the calm deliberation of peace 
fame, has to say of the obligations which will confront men 
Of military age if this country becomes involved in war— 
More especially as many of the younger members of his own 
University appear to be in doubt as to whether or not they 
om refuse all participation in war service. It is true that 
Professor Broad somewhat disarms criticism by saying that 
he has no idea what is the right answer on this really urgent 
i® problem, and that if he had he would not be able to prove it 
people with different ethical principles from his own. 
inasmuch as in the course of the “‘ few relevant remarks ”’ 
of his concluding pages he reflects seriously upon the honour, 
consistency and good sense of the conscientious objector, his 
im atticle seems to call for a considered reply—even at the 
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risk of my words appearing to him as only the “ emission ¢ 
so much emotional hot air.” 

By no means every reader will be able to follow Profesg 
Broad in the intricate subtleties of his various forms of 
judgments of value and obligation, though I fancy a carefyj 
perusal of this part of his article may help many of y 
pacifists to a clearer view of the issues involved. Theo 
class of war-resisters (‘‘ refusers ’’ he calls them) whom }e 
lets off lightly from the ethical standpoint are those who 
hold what is evidently to him the unreasonable view of “ the 
universalistic form of the teleological theory of obligation 
associated with the hedonistic theory of value.”’ The actual 
convictions concealed under this terrifying piece of 
phraseology are held, I should imagine, by few if any of the 
pacifists who may be called Christian. The standpoint 
which I am concerned to defend against the Professor’ 
imputations is that of the Christian pacifist who believes 
that personalities have a supreme and ultimate value, that 
the value of experiences depends on some quality other than 
mere pleasantness, and that for the great majority the 


obligations to “* conserve the good and check the evil ” are 
in some degree stronger as to one’s country than as to 
foreign communities (though here there need not in the long 


run be any conflict). I write as one who has (without 
indeed the Professor’s “‘ conclusive evidence’) been able 
hitherto to retain a scarcely shaken faith in a spiritual and 
eternal universe, far more real than the visible one, in which 
are conserved together with our own personalities all our 
efforts to increase love, truth, and beauty, all our prayers 
and thoughts which can pass the high standard of the ethic 
of Jesus Christ ; so that the persistence and the purity of 
our efforts is of far greater benefit to mankind as well as to 
ourselves than the prosperity or the liberty or even the 
survival of our homes and our political institutions. More 
over, having had some personal experience of the penalties 
visited upon war-resisters during the years 1916-19, I 
have had occasion to think out seriously the basis of my 
convictions. 

I recognise indeed that not all conscientious objectors 
may be genuine, and that, even among those who alt, 
motives are sometimes mixed and the courage of conviction 
sometimes fails. Nevertheless, past experience indicates 
that there is a sufficiency of pure motive and of bravej 
conviction to form a solid basis for the claims advanced it 
this article. 
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It is not necessary to be a complete Tolstoyan or to 
forswear the use of all outward weapons against personal 
sion in order to feel profoundly that the highly 
organised and quite indiscriminate killing, which is the 
essence of modern warfare, is utterly alien to the Truth, 
Love, and Beauty, which are the realities of the Eternal 
World, as well as to the spirit and teaching of Jesus. The 
last war and its aftermath has made it clear to those who 
have eyes to see that an increase on a large scale of hatred 
and fear, of slander and deception, of disease and squalor, 
ther with much relaxation of different forms of self- 
control, would be inseparable from any such conflict, far 
outweighing whatever minor benefits may be conferred by 
the stimulation of patriotic self-sacrifice and co-operation. 

But, indeed, with the vast increase of the available 
powers of destruction, especially from air attack, prophets 
are not wanting, as much among the isolationists and the 
sanctionists as among the true pacifists, who tell us that 
another European war almost certainly means for all parties 
concerned the destruction of our present civilisation, a 
reversion to a second dark age of anarchy, demoralisation 
and poverty. Professor Broad himself suggests that “‘ under 
the conditions of modern war a complete and early defeat 
might be better even for the defeated country than victory 
after prolonged fighting.” 

I am myself prepared sorrowfully to admit that short 
of some miraculous, heaven-inspired revolution of public 
sentiment—indeed of religious faith—our country may be 
expected to drift into a catastrophic European or world war. 
It is not to be supposed that a government, which (quite 
apart from the Dominions) controls such an obviously 
unfair share of the territorial expanse and material resources 
of the globe and of its strategic positions, will be indefinitely 
left in peace by strong nations that chafe within narrow 
boundaries. The tradition of national and imperial sove- 
teignty and prestige, a tradition completely alien to the 

irit of the Gospels, is so deeply rooted in political Britain 
that it is difficult to hope for the rising to power in any near 
future of a government at all likely to make the willing 
sacrifices which alone can avail to prevent war and introduce 
4 new spirit into the relationships of the Great Powers. 

The seeds of war are sown too widespread and are 
growing too rapidly, the organisation of nationalistic propa- 
ganda is too insistent, for there to be any likelihood at all 
that the slowly growing influence of the small pacifist 
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minority should avail either to prevent the threatened yy 
or to put an end to it before irreparable damage has bey 
done. As for the idea of any lasting “ collective security” 
either with or apart from the League, in a world of jealo 
exclusive and competitive nations, armed to the teeth, 
appears to be sheer illusion. 

But to a believer in a spiritual universe, the home of 
a God who is Love, this unhappy conviction is far from being 
any ground for despair, especially if he be also a philosophie 
student of history. Nor is it any ground for acceptin 
Professor Broad’s rash and most unphilosophic conclusion, 
that “the large scale effects of refusing to fight are likely 
to be negligible,” because neither the duration nor the 
outcome of the threatened war will be appreciably affected 
thereby. The life and death of Jesus was, in one of its 
aspects, a protest against the militarism of those Jews who 
were ready, at whatever cost to the life and morality of 
their nation, to organise armed revolt against the Roma 
oppressor. The immediate protest failed almost completely, 
but the spiritual forces which that life and death released 
are working to-day in every corner of the globe. The heroic 
stand of Socrates did not avail to save Greece from internal 
corruption and disintegration, but the currents of aspiration 
set in motion by the Athenian seer have by no means spent 
their force. 

Even so, the Christian pacifist believes that the spirit 
of non-violence, the spirit which is ready to accept a diminu- 
tion of national and imperial prestige, a loss of trade and 
territory, even bitter humiliation and impoverishment, 
rather than expose countless millions to the unspeakable 
horrors of modern war, rather than lead the young men of 
Europe into the sin of indiscriminate killing with bullet, 
shell, and bomb, rather than rouse up an orgy of hate and 
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t semi-pagan, machine-ridden order, which appears 
swiftly and surely to be digging its own grave. 

The Christian movement of the first four centuries A.D. 
was not widespread enough and became too much corrupted 
by the spirit of the world about it to save the Greco-Roman 
civilisation from perishing gradually under the blows of a 
long and terrible succession of barbarian invasions. Never- 
theless, desperate and hopeless as the condition of the 
European world often appeared to pagan and Christian alike 
in the long years of chaos, it was the faith and the love of 
those believers in the spiritual universe of Christ, at a time 
when armed resistance to the barbarian had shown itself all 
but useless, that laid the foundations, under barbarian 
sovereignty, of a nobler civilisation than the Greco-Roman, 
and preserved invaluable elements of the old culture to 
blossom again in a healthier environment. The chief visible 
instruments of this transition were the monastic communities 
and the wandering missionaries, together with some of the 
secular clergy and of the Popes and a few administrators and 
jurists. The spiritual atmosphere which made their work of 
conversion and education possible was, one is justified in 
believing, formed by the influence of thousands of Christian 
lay individuals and families, the humble homes from which 
there radiated faith and prayer and forgiving love. And the 
monasteries, it is important to remember, were originally 
associations of laymen, not an order of the clergy, as in more 
modern times. The great majority of these Christians were 
certainly not conscious and thoroughgoing ee But 
most of the monks and priests would probably be faithful 
to their vows not to take part in war or to use violence, 
even in self-defence, and many of them would teach their 
flock the Christian duty of forgiveness. 

No modern Hun or Bolshevik could appear to the British 
“patriot? more unspeakably godless and bestial than did 
the pagan Franks, Lombards, and Northmen, the warriors 
who ruthlessly destroyed the towns and monasteries of the 
dark ages. And yet these wild savages were gradually 
converted to the gentler, humanising faith of the Church, 
and their children became, indeed, the leaders of the new 
medizval civilisation. 

_Think what it must have cost in expenditure of humbled 
pride and repressed desire for revenge to exercise the love 
and faith which alone made possible the conversion of the 
murderous oppressor ! 

The prophetic words of William Blake’s Grey Monk 
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were as true in those days as they will be true in th 
future. 


** My father drew his sword in the north, 
With his thousands strong he is marched forth ; 
My brother has armed himself in steel, 
To revenge the wrongs thy children feel.” 


But vain the sword and vain the bow, 
They never can work war’s overthrow ; 
The hermit’s prayer and the widow’s tear 
Alone can save the world from fear. 


The hand of vengeance sought the bed 
To which the purple tyrant fled ; 

The iron hand crushed the tyrant’s head, 
And became a tyrant in his stead. 


Until the tyrant himself relent, 

The tyrant who first the black bow bent, 
Slaughter shall heap the bloody plain, 
Resistance and war is the tyrant’s gain. 


But the tear of love and forgiveness sweet, 
And submission to death beneath his feet ; 
The tear shall melt the sword of steel, 
And every wound it has made shall heal. 


For the tear is an intellectual thing, 

And the sigh is the sword of an awful king, 
And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe 

Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow. 


The Christian pacifist believes that the acceptance of 
suffering at the hands of the unjust by persons who have 
chosen to be defenceless as regards material weapons, while 
trying from their hearts to forgive the aggressor, is the only 
effectual way to true and permanent peace; and that 
at best only a false and insecure peace can be won by 
the endeavour—even by an internationally organised 
endeavour—to inflict a greater suffering on the unjust 
for the purposes of deterrence and retribution. If he has 
thought out the deeper implications of this conviction, he 
believes that it is just the human application of God's 
universal method for overcoming evil with good, of which 
the scene on Calvary was the great exemplar. 

The recognition of these truths appears to be far clearer 
to-day, though only to a few, than it was even to the most 
enlightened Christians of the decaying Roman Empire. If 
then civilisation is destined to break down once again and 
we are entering into another dark age, we have a great 
advantage over those who lived in that earlier twilight. 
We can have good courage that we shall be able in the midst 
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rue 1M th of the chaos to help in our turn to build the bridges which 
will carry the nations yeh, much tribulation into the 
dawn of a new era. As Gandhi has said prophetically, true 
ahimsa, that is non-violence, is the weapon not of the weak 
and abject, but of the strong who are confident that, in 
spite of temporary outward failure, love and faith will win 
in the end. 
If I have made clear the ethical and metaphysical back- 
ound on which Christian war-resisters take their stand, it 
should not be difficult to deal with the various controversial 
and disparaging suggestions which Professor Broad makes in 
regard to their position in time of war. I am not concerned 
here to defend the standpoint of pacifists who have no 
supernatural faith, though I believe many of them could 
make out quite a reasonable case for refusal to fight for their 
country. The Professor is clearly an agnostic as regards the 
survival of our human personalities; and though he does 
admit the pleasure-value of “‘ a state of heroic self-sacrifice ” 
(a state, incidentally, within reach of the pacifist as well as 
of the militarist), he hardly appears to believe in the absolute 
reality of truth, beauty, and active goodness, that is love. 
At any rate, he fails to recognise that the man who refuses to 
participate in war, because its spirit is the negation of 
those values, is making a permanent contribution to reality. 
For we pacifists are confident that the obligation not to 
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override all conflicting and partial obligations, such as the 
duties of promoting the immediate good of our family and 
neighbour, and of conforming cheerfully to the existing laws 
and standards of the community in which we live. 

Moreover, to most of us these absolute values are 
objectified not merely in an indwelling God, Creator and 
Father, but in the divine-human personality of Christ, to 
whom as Lord and Saviour of humanity we owe supreme 
loyalty. Dr. H. R. L. Sheppard, for instance, can say that 
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greater or lesser degree in its great symbolic drama of love, 
all pasiving and all suffering, and thereby victorious over 
violence. 
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** Great as is the debt of service,” it has been gi} 
‘that a man owes to his Fatherland, the claim of Chrg 
remains supreme, and the State can only demand th 
wholesale loyalty of its citizens, when its action ; 
guided by the same moral principles as the priyay 
citizen is taught [i.e., presumably, by Christ] to app) 
in his relations with his neighbours. . . . Loyalty 4 
our own country must be subordinate to the large 
loyalty that we owe to the whole human race for whon 
Christ died.” 





















These words are not those of any extreme pacifist, but of; 
report drawn up and endorsed by the Bishops and Art. 
bishops of the Anglican Church assembled in the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930. 

To turn to another point, if our refusal to fight has its 
roots as deep as I have tried to show, it is surely clear that 
the extent to which other people will also refuse is not (a 
the Professor claims) “‘ an extremely relevant circumstance” 
in the case at issue, any more than (say) the extent to whieh 
our neighbours practised polygamy would be a relevant 
circumstance to us, if we are convinced that monogamy is ‘iin 
founded on a law of God. And, as A. A. Milne cleverly 
elaborates, compulsory polygamy might quite conceivably 
be imposed by the State as a measure of national defence, 
Here we have issues altogether different from (for example) 
the rules of traffic control, where the duty of keeping to the 
left or.the right of the road depends mainly on the course of 
action followed by the great majority of road-users. 

Most of those for whom I am speaking would, I think, 
refuse to admit Professor Broad’s sharp distinction between 
the universalistic form and the restricted form of teleological 
obligation, a distinction surely based on a very superficial 
and materialist view of what is good and evil. For we 
believe that the organisation of the nation for modem 
warfare and its victorious achievement increases the virulence 
of evil in one’s own nation as much as, perhaps even morte 
than, in the ranks of the defeated enemy nation. Victory 
means, indeed, a greater capacity for killing and maiming 
human beings. So that the refusal to take part in the mass 
murder of modern war as organised by our government is 
the greatest contribution that we can make to the welfare 
of our own nation as well as that of other nations, including 
the enemy, even if at the time the effect of our action may 
appear to be negligible. As A. A. Milne puts it, in simple 
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yords that mean much the same as my own explanation 
above, 


“there is no hope for us, save that in the midst of the 
condition of war, which our rulers are making inevitable 
by their policy, we may be able to maintain the idea of 

ace; so that, when they are dead and dishonoured, 
what is left of the world may try again.” + 


To this I may add: our faith teaches us that the private or 
corporate prayers of the minority who are faithful to the 

ce ideal are among the greatest instruments for bringing 
nearer its ultimate realisation, especially where all other more 
external means of promoting it seem closed to us. 

This leads us on to a serious charge which the Professor 
twice levels, though with some faint suggestion of misgiving, 
against the “‘refuser”’ of war-service. He asks him to 
reflect whether he will not be guilty of a dishonourable act 
in accepting, as must be almost inevitable in time of war, 
food and protection from men who are, even though they 
do not recognise it, sinning against their higher nature in 
keeping the enemy at bay by acts of violence and deception. 
The pacifist will answer confidently that it is rather these 
men, who by their acquiescence in the policy of the Govern- 
ment—a policy based on armaments—have brought into 
jeopardy the means of civilised existence, which they now 
have to try and defend with shot and shell. For it is our 
contention that with an unselfishly oriented national and 
oor policy, with a deliberate abandonment in a spirit 
of faith and goodwill of the use of the death-dealing machines 
which we call armaments, none of our neighbours would be 
at all likely to seek our destruction by slaughter or starvation. 
If I am a prisoner in a robber fortress, is it dishonourable 
for me to accept indispensable food and shelter which my 
masters can only secure by the plunder and slaughter of my 
friends who are their enemies? It is, indeed, morally 
incumbent upon me to exercise self-denial and the avoidance 
of luxury, when the majority of my fellows are suffering 
privation. But so it is in peace-time, if I belong to the 
privileged class that reaps undeservingly an entirely dis- 
eer share of the rewards of our system of property 
and industry. 


Honour may, indeed, require the pacifist to die for his 
country. (It is perhaps not irrelevant to recall that some 
seventy of the conscientious objectors during 1916-18— 

1 Peace with Honour, p. 210. 
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many of whom might have kept “safe jobs” withoy 
difficulty—died as the result of their repeated imprigg, 
ments under unusually harsh conditions, while others wy 
shared their convictions laid down their lives in the war-zoy 
on Red Cross service.) But ordinarily he feels that honoy 
requires him to live, in order to express, even under ¢qp. 
ditions of painful unpopularity and persecution, the essentig| 
sanity and peaceableness of mankind. 

And, indeed, it is a rash thing for a philosopher why 
refrains from condemning the activities of British Govem. 
ments, when war is threatened or in progress, to throw the 
imputation of dishonour in the face of those who presume 
to disobey them. May I refer once again to Mr. Milnes 
admirable chapters in his Peace with Honour, where, unde 
the headings of “‘ England’s Honour,” “* National Prestige,” 
and ‘‘ National Pride,” it is shown with brilliant irony, and 
with no more exaggeration than is permissible to a master 
of wit, that the patriotic convention of honour, which often 
leads direct to war, is, even more than the honour of the 
duellist, little or no better than dishonour, from the true 
Christian or ethical standpoint. Consider the position of 
our own country. We control, in our colonial Empire, vast 
territories and alien populations, as well as places strategically 
threatening to other nations. Over all these we have no 
national right, they are certainly not indispensable to our 
civilised existence, and indeed the great mass of our popula- 
tion probably reaps no benefit at all from them. Yet our 
statesmen would admittedly be prepared, rather than let 
some at least of these alien territories, styled ‘* British 
possessions,”’ pass under a form of foreign or international 
control, to plunge with open eyes our own country and all 
Europe into a catastrophic war, in which it is quite certain 
that hundreds of thousands—indeed, probably millions of 
men, women, and children, would die miserably from shells 
and bombs, disease and starvation. Or they would be ready 
to initiate a similar world catastrophe in order to expiate 
some humiliation to the British flag, some injury or outrage 
suffered by a handful of British nationals. What a strange 
notion of honour! It is as if the master of the house, rather 
than surrender to a gang of half-starving bandits some 
jewellery which they demanded at the pistol’s point, chose 
to allow the raiders to burn his house and his own family 
alive, if he only had reason to think he might himself survive 
to wreak vengeance upon them and upon their families. If 
Britain voluntarily disarmed, in a spirit not of fear but of 
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ill, she might indeed lose most of her Empire, her 

ople would probably have to put up for a time with a 
Cae standard of living ; but there would be no bombard- 
ment of our cities, nothing of the mass-murder of war. 
Best of all, we should not be inciting our young men to 
dishonour themselves by becoming the instruments for the 
infliction of such slaughter on their fellow-creatures. There 
are risks in unilateral disarmament, but they are far less 
than those of war. Such disarmament has never yet been 
put to the test of experience, except in the case of quite 
small groups and of the Quaker State of Pennsylvania. 
There it did, in fact, succeed in preserving peace and justice 
in the State’s relationships with warlike Indian tribes, as 
long as those who had faith in it remained in control. 

The annexation of our country by a foreign power would 
in any case seem unlikely. It would hardly be worth while, 
at this stage of history. But if it ever were to come to such 
a grievous issue, so unthinkable a prospect for the proud 
Briton of to-day, it is not irrelevant to recall that in the 
ease, not only of the Jew and the Greek and the Indian, but 
of our own English forefathers after the Norman conquest, 
it was under the domination of alien rulers that great steps 
forward were made in true national well-being. 

Professor Broad’s suggestion that the death penalty 
should be inflicted for the refusal of war-service is, indeed, 
a solution that would solve many of our personal doubts and 
difficulties, and would assuredly, if imposed, be accepted 
courageously by genuine pacifists. But its imposition argues 
asadly low level of conscience on the part of the community 
which acquiesces in it; and the disappearance of the rebels 
would only mean a still greater lowering of the national 
standards of liberty and fraternity. How greatly, for 
example, have Spain and Japan lost in past centuries through 
the complete destruction, in the interests of national 
solidarity, of the Christian bodies who were at variance with 
the State religion ! Where should we be now if the Imperial 
Government of Rome had succeeded in exterminating the 
primitive Christians, who, by their religious exclusiveness 
and their refusal of military service, appeared to be a grave 
a to the Empire ? 

suppose I must say something about Professor Broad’s 
final suggestion that pacifists (or even those who “ are not 
convinced that they ought to fight ’’) should, on the outbreak 
of the next war, put themselves quietly to death rather than 
wait for the enemy’s poison gas to fall from the skies. This 
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has characteristically received some attention in the dajl 
Press. I hope it will not be regarded as advice serio 
given. Ifit were, it might, in days of stress and despondengy, 
prove infectious among many who are quite outside th 
ranks of war-resisters. I cannot believe that a Professor of 
Moral Philosophy would give forth seriously such a coung¢ 
of despair, when he knows that there are dozens of impression. 
able young men, many of them possibly suffering fron 
nervous strain, who are anxiously debating whether thei 
highest duty to their country and to mankind may no 
involve refusing to take up arms in the next war. My om 
reply to the Professor, both here and on other counts, would 
be, that, however strait the gate and narrow the way of 
life, it is to be preferred to the broad way that leads to 
destruction. 

Professor Broad asserts that there is “‘ no evidence at all” 
for the “ allegation ” that if we survive the death of ow 
bodies (which he regards as very doubtful), the position of 
the suicide in the next life will be worse than that of the 
non-suicide. This is putting the question frankly on the 
hedonistic plane. Clearly on such a matter conclusive 
evidence is unobtainable. But our healthy intuitions tell us 
that the kind of suicide which the Professor recommends is 
not the way of the brave man, but that of the coward or the 
mentally distraught. And we cannot fail to be impressed 
by the fact that along with Christianity all the higher 
religions and nearly all the great philosophies would condemn 
suicide in the circumstances supposed. In the words put by 
Plato into the mouth of Socrates, ‘‘ a man has no right to 
open the door of his prison and run away,’’ but he “‘ should 
wait and not surrender his life until God summons him.” 

There is a sense, however, a very real sense, in which the 
nations of the world are preparing to commit corporate 
suicide at this supreme crisis of history by allowing them:- 
selves to drift with open eyes into a fratricidal death stru 
which will soon end in universal ruin. The time of respite 
is short. Is it too late—if I may forget for once my pessi- 
mistic expectations—is it too late for the peoples to listen 
to the warnings of impending doom, and, rising up, to insist 
on a peacemaking and a disarmament ample enough to avert 
it ? Courage and trust, like fear and suspicion, are infectious. 
If only the voice of one nation gave the signal, mankind 
might enter upon the brightest phase of its chequered history, 


STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 


BroxBourneE, HERTs. 
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. a ” 
— WAR-PREVENTING AND PEACE-PROMOTING. 


ition of f “Taz League of Nations,” said Professor Gilbert Murray 
, Of the f ina recent speech,! ‘‘ was meant for the prevention of war.” 
on the § This, apparently, is what most of the League’s supporters 
iclusive f understand it to be, or as meant to be—a war-preventing 
s tellus § institution. In what follows the contention will be that the 
ends is f essential function of the League is, or should be, not pri- 
1 or the f marily the prevention of war but the promotion of peace, and, 
pressed § further, that the reform or reconstruction of the League 
higher § after its recent failures should be based on a changed concep- 
ndemn f tion of it from that of a war-preventing to that of a peace- 
put by — promoting institution. 
ight to The prevention of war and the promotion of peace are 
should f obviously related; but they are not identical. Whatever 
m.”  § is successfully done for the prevention of war will make it 
ich the § easier for peaceful activities to operate, but it will not actually 
porate F promote them. On the other hand, anything done to pro- 
them- f mote the activities of peace will tend to prevent war by the 
Tuggle setting up of counter-interests and to that extent diverting 
respite § energy from war-making channels. In this way a peace- 
pea promoting League of Nations, while not aiming directly at 
isten § the prevention of war, would contribute effectively to that 
insist F object. 
) avert The line of action adopted by the League and the general 
tious. § character of its activities will differ widely according as it 
nkind § aims at war-preventing or at peace-promoting. If war- 
story, § preventing is the object the League will be chiefly occupied 
in devising means for restraining the military forces which 
SE. 1 Reported in the Oaford Times, May 15, 1986. 
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make war and in drawing up treaties or covenants for that 
purpose. This will necessarily immerse it in a mili 
atmosphere ; its mentality will tend towards a nightmar 
condition perpetually haunted by the spectre of war, and 
it will ultimately be confronted with a quite insoluble 
problem, itself a product of the nightmare—that of 
controlling the action of the war-making forces as to reduce 
them to inactivity, in other words, of employing these forces 
to suppress themselves. Under these conditions failure js 
inevitable, with the added danger that the nightmare may 
become a general obsession and suddenly transform itself intoa 
reality, like a man brooding on suicide until finally he commits 
it. Which danger is very great at the present moment. 

A League of Nations devoted to the promotion of peace 
would not be thinking perpetually about war. It would be 
thinking rather about a multitude of possibilities, hitherto 
unexplored, of bringing the nations together on lines of 
positive cooperation. Instead of challenging them with 
summary and sweeping measures, which their habit renders 
them incapable of implementing, our peace-promoting League 
would be content at first to plant the seeds of cooperation, 
but always with the certainty that such seeds when wisely 
planted grow rapidly into trees.’ Its business, starting from 
small beginnings, would presently become immense ; forces 
now occupied in war-making would begin to flow towards 
it and be harnessed for turning its machinery ; new interests, 
attractive to every kind of talent, would become active ; the 
valour and wisdom of the warrior would be tempted by a less 
destructive occupation. As the objective of the League, 
peace-promoting has greater promise than war-preventing. 

This is not to say that war-preventing is a vain enterprise 
and to be immediately abandoned as such. It should be 
continued as long as it is found necessary. Let the Foreign 
Offices of great nations continue to do their best—for it is 
their appointed business—by means of such political alliances 
or regional pacts as may be suited to an unstable and tumul- 
tuous world slowly moving towards equilibrium and order. 
Let the war-preventing work of the Foreign Offices and the 
peace-promoting work of the League run concurrently. 
Keep them separate, but with this assurance, that in propor- 
tion as the peace-promoters get on with their business the 
war-preventers will find their problem gradually eased. 
And let patience preside over the double operation. 
peace of the world is not an arrangement in space. It 184 
process in time and will never be achieved until the time 
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thinkers take it in hand. The time-thinker is always content 
with modest beginnings, and more concerned in finding the 
right direction than in attaining the maximum speed. 
Had the existing League attempted less it might have 
accomplished more. a 


Tue Fraritty oF Minitary ALLIANCES. 


It is a highly remarkable fact, or would be so if custom 
had not dulled our sense of its peculiarity, that one method 
of keeping the peace, and one method only, has so far found 
favour with the diplomatic minds which control and conduct 
the foreign policy of nations. This is the method of forming 
a military alliance embodied in a treaty or covenant com- 
mitting the parties to military action in certain eventualities. 
In all these peace-keeping experiments, of which the 
Covenant of the League is the most ambitious, the contracting 
parties are armed nations and their armed forces, combined 
according to the terms of the Treaty, are the instrument 
invoked and relied on for keeping and, if need be, enforcing 
the peace. We may call it the Foreign Office method of 
preventing war. 

It is also remarkable that in none of these treaties or 
covenants is the precaution taken of requiring the contracting 
parties to deposit security for the fulfilment of their obliga- 
tion. This indeed is the most remarkable feature, or 
absence of feature, in the Foreign Office method. For, on 
the one hand, the obligations incurred under military 
alliances are invariably such as to commit the parties to very 
considerable risks, while, on the other hand, the reputation 
of political States in the matter of fulfilling obligations which 
turn out to be inconvenient under changed circumstances is 
notoriously blemished all round, and in some cases completely 
bankrupt. In view of their frequent lapses in the past, of 
which there have recently been some flagrant examples, one 
would expect that the deposit. of security, and of very 
substantial security, subject to forfeit in the event of default, 
would be made an indispensable element of any treaty in 
which armed and powerful nations bind themselves over to 
keep the peace. This however is not done, nor, so far as 
the present writer is aware, has it been proposed. 

hat the Foreign Office method of military alliance still 
holds the field, as the only method recognised as practicable 
for creating collective security, is clearly seen in the manifold 
discussions now proceeding as to the future of the League of 
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Nations. Proposals for the reform of the League invari 
lie within a framework of the military-alliance or Forej 
Office type. From a large collection of statements to ta 
effect we select the two following as typical : 


“* The essential condition of the system of collectiy. 
security—or as Sir Norman Angell has more accuraj 
called it, collective defence—is the certainty that a 
aggressor will meet with an overwhelming resistang 
. . . A League of Nations can only maintain peace jf 
all its members are prepared to fight collectively fo 
it. . . . Peace cannot be made certain by any othe 
method.”’ (The Earl of Lytton on “ Basic Principles” 
in the Spectator, May 22, 1936.) 

“The fundamental condition of the League or of 
any system of collective security is that the parties 
likely to be loyal to it shall possess a collective prepon- 
derance of strength over probable aggressors. Mis 
condition must be established ; without it any reform 
of the League organisation is useless.’ (Sir Arthu 
Salter in The Times, May 14, 19386.) 


The reformed League, then, is to be in essence, like the 
League as it now exists, a military alliance or armed com 
bination of the many against the one—the many being 
conceived as keepers of the peace and the one as a breaker 
of it. This armed combination is to be so overwhelming 
that resistance to it by a single state will be impossible- 
an enormous fighting force which, just because it is enormous, 
will never have to fight, and so be in the condition of winning 
a perpetual victory without having to risk itseif in battle, 
The picture of such an overwhelming force, with the o-— 
always subdued in advance by the knowledge that he wi 
be overwhelmed if he challenge the Colossus, and nevet 
having to shed blood on the battlefield, is a picture not easily 
formed, and would certainly be a new phenomenon in military 
annals. Such, however, seems to be the picture of the 
League of Nations as painted by the imagination of many 
reformers of it. It is to be a military alliance, or combine 
tion of armed force, on such a scale as to be irresistible, s0 
efficient for its warlike business that it will never have to 
engage in war and so certain in action that it will never be 
called upon to act, but only to threaten. We cannot help 
being reminded of a proposal made, apparently by 4 
humorist, at the recent meeting of a certain Peace Society. 
It is impossible to abolish war, said the speaker, but quite 
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easy to render it innocuous. This could be done at once if 
the members of the League were to enter into a covenant 
to load guns with non-explosive powder and to furnish 
bayonets with cork tips. 

We have now to suggest that military alliances are, 

recisely by reason of their military nature, highly precarious 
instruments for keeping the peace, and this irrespective of 
whether the alliance takes the extended form of a League of 
Nations or some form more restricted. We shall suggest 
further that such alliances become more precarious, rather 
than less, in proportion as the number of parties to them 
increases. And, finally, that these alliances, when embodied 
in treaties the parties to which deposit no security for the 
fulfilment of their obligations, are, not precarious merely, 
but foredoomed to collapse in the first crisis which calls for 
their implementation. In other words, our contention will 
be that the system of collective security, so long as it rests 
on any form of military alliance, is itself fundamentally 
insecure. This is the negative side of our thesis. 

On the positive side we shall submit that the way to 
assured peace, no short cut in any case, lies in a direction 
entirely different from that which leads only to compacts, 
negotiated according to the Foreign Office method, for the 
prevention of war by force majeure. It lies, we shall contend, 
in the initiating and fostering of cooperative enterprise 
between nations on positive and mutually beneficial lines, 
the reaction of these on the military situation being such as 
gradually, and perhaps rapidly, to weaken the war-making 
forces, by diverting and canalising some part of them into 
more profitable forms of operation. A reformed League of 
Nations, as we conceive it, would have the character of 
an international business organisation, administered and 
managed by international trustees for the benefit of the 
member states, entirely dissociated from military problems 
defensive or otherwise, and having the minimum connection 
necessary with political machinery and the electioneering 
fortunes of political parties. Our reformed League, lifted 
clean out of the military atmosphere, would definitely 
abandon the attempt to become an armed combination for 
the maintenance of peace or for the suppression of war ; not 
indifferent, indeed, to those desirable results, but contributing 
to their achievement by the indirect method of setting up 
&@ common interest—the principle of strengthening the 
opposite of that which is too strong. Let the question of 
military alliances, if they are still called for—as doubtless 
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they would be—be left to the Foreign Offices where 
properly belong ; but let the League of Nations have nothj 
whatever to do with them. In a League thus demiliteral 
we may discern the promise of a beneficent future; in, 
military League no promise, save of deepening confusig 
and recurrent disaster. And, lest this conception shoul 
appear too novel for creatures of habit like ourselves t 
assimilate, let it here be noted that the existing League, iy 
its minor activities, has even now the character and th 
machinery proper to an international business organisation; 
and, further, that in these minor activities it has bee 
remarkably successful while, in its predominant characte 
as a military alliance for the prevention of war, it has failed 
most disastrously. This difference should give the clue to 
its reform. 
IIl. 


INVERTED MILITARISM. 





The work of the League, as an institution for preventing 
war, has been carried on from the beginning in an atmosphere 
psychologically most unfavourable to peace—an atmosphere 
charged with war-making elements and constantly stirred 
by war-making currents, coming now from this direction and 
now from that, the atmosphere, in short, of war itself. The 
statesmen assembled at Geneva have been, before all else, 
the representatives of armed nations, armed and therefore 
standing in dangerous relationships one to another. It 
would appear moreover that the influence of each on the 
policy of the whole is proportioned to the armed forces at 
its command—witness the argument familiar in this country 
that our armaments must be increased in order to increase 
our weight as a factor in collective security. From the 
moment of its birth the League has been haunted by the 
spectre of war, now more menacing than ever; the thought 
of war has been uppermost in the minds of its members; 
the fear of war has been the dominating motive 1; rumours 
of war have been the constant accompaniment of all the 
major deliberations: the vision of war has filled the fore- 
ground, while at the present moment the mind of the League 
is preoccupied in contemplating the war it has failed to 
prevent. Arma virumque cano might well have been adopted 
as the League motto, with the letters turned upside down 

1 The fear of war should never be confused, though it often is, with the 


love of peace—a much rarer quality and doubtfully existent in many 
quarters where the fear of war is obviously very strong. 
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toindicate the inverted militarism of an institution intended, 
= nothing as Professor Murray says, to “‘ prevent war’? by an armed 
iter combination. In this war-saturated atmosphere, and with 
e; ing gmentality dominated to the point of obsession by the image 
onfusion | of war, what wonder that peace-keeping itself tends to the 
1 shouli f form of war-making, that the only peace-keeping plans 
elves ty forthcoming are to be war-operated in the last resort, and 
ague, inf statesmanship inhibited from conceiving any better road to 
and th — peace than that of a war-making alliance against the offending 
‘isation war-maker. For, as we have seen, the League in its last 
as bem § analysis is simply a combination of fighting elements on the 
haracte grand scale, arrayed for the suppression of fighting, differing 
aS faile| § in scope from its numerous predecessors in that line but, like 
clue to § them, invoking Satan to cast Satan out. That lasting peace 
ean be generated under these conditions still appears to be 
the hope of many. To the psychologist it is a rank impossi- 
bility. Mr H. G. Wells is not unduly exercising his imagina- 
tion when he describes a League of Nations so conceived as 
Venting § a “ vegetarian league of wolves.” 4 
osphere All this, though perhaps inevitable, has proved most 
osphere § unfortunate. Of all the forms in which the life of nations 
Stirred § clothes itself their war-life with its combative tempers, 
ion and § violent passions and dangerous relationships is precisely the 
f. The § least fitted to furnish them with a ground of common action, 
ll else, § a principle of international unity, or a lasting support to 
erefore ce. Their economic life, their social life, their cultural 
er. It § life—any one of these would have formed a firmer basis for 
on the § the League. So far as the present League has adopted 
rces at — the war basis, so far, that is, as the member states enter 
ountry — the Covenant in the character of armed and war-making 
xcreas¢ fF powers, the operation of the League as the instrument of 
m the § peace is foredoomed to failure. Were it ever to focus 
by the — itself, as some propose, into an International Army, its 
ought f disruption and defeat, on going into action against a powerful 
nbers; — antagonist, is far from improbable. 


lere they 








mours 

ll the IV. 

> fore F Icapact 

eague TY OF THE POLITICAL STATE FOR ALTRUISTIC 
ed..te WARFARE. 

opted In what degree does the virtue known as benevolence, 


down § altruism, or disinterested regard for justice and fair play 
ith the | CXSt and operate in the mutual relations of sovereign states ? 
many To what extent does it enter as an actuating motive into 


1 In a letter to The Times, May 19, 1936. 
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their foreign policy ? How far may we count upon it as ]j 
to come into action when a crisis arises which can only be 
solved by a self-renouncing or benevolent policy on the 
of some or all of the states concerned? It is obvi 
important to obtain a clear answer to this question befor 
entering into treaties or covenants which commit. th 
contracting states to such action. To contract obligations 
which exceed their capacity for altruism, as revealed by 
their past conduct, customary habits and present disposition 
is to invite “ collapse in the hour of performance.” } 

That the virtue in question is not altogether wanting in 
international morality, even at its present low level, is proved 
by the willingness of some fifty states to impose economic 
sanctions on Italy in the crisis now proceeding. This 
involves some loss of profitable trade to the participating 
states—self-sacrifice to that extent. But the self-sacrifice 
is not enough to imperil the vital interests of any of them, 
nor to impose a severe burden on their national resources, 

It cannot be compared with the conduct of the hero who 
risks his life to bring in a wounded man on the battlefield 
nor with that of a lifeboat crew setting out in a hurricane 
to a sinking ship. Nor were these modest sacrifices accepted 
without opposition by the interests affected; a few states 
declined them altogether, and their maintenance, under 
circumstances that seem to require it, is proving difficult. 

The Covenant of the League commits the participating 
states to much more than this. It commits them, in the 
event of the milder measures failing, to wage collective 
warfare on the unjust aggressor, and to do so in the name of 
the international justice which is the common cause of 
them all. What does this involve? It clearly assumes in 
each of the participating states a self-renouncing disposition, 
or capacity for self-sacrifice, comparable to that of the hero 
bringing in a wounded man, or the lifeboat crew going out 

in a hurricane. No state can go to war collectively o 
otherwise for any cause whatsoever without willingness to 
shed the blood of its nationals, expend their treasure and 
imperil the vital interests of the body politic. It has to be 
remembered also that any Power going to war against 

another thereby exposes its flank to other aggressors, of 

whom more than one may be waiting for precisely that 
opportunity, with all the risks of a spreading conflagration. 

To suppose that political states would be willing to incur 

these formidable perils on behalf of some victim or cause 

1 A phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s. See below, p. 503. 
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not directly involving their own interest is to conceive them 
ag having adopted the code of chivalry in their mutual 
relations. It assumes, at least, that international altruism 
has reached the level attained by the Good Samaritan, if 
not that of the Round Table.! This, as recent events clearly 

ve, is an over-estimate of the self-renouncing disposition 
characteristic of sovereign political states. 

History affords no example of a political state willing to 
risk its vital interests in this heroic and self-forgetful manner. 
Such action, whether collective or otherwise, would be a new 
departure in international morality, which nothing has 
occurred to render probable, but which much has occurred 
to render highly improbable. Had Abyssinia, like Antwerp, 
been “a pistol pointed at the head of England ” or at the 
head of any other great Power, there would have been a 
very different story to tell. As it was, no Good Samaritan 
came to her rescue when fallen among thieves, no Knight 
of the Round Table risked his life to save her from outrage, 
no Grace Darling put out to the sinking ship—though many 
were pledged so to do. It was the misfortune of Abyssinia 
to point no pistol at any powerful head. Whether she 
will remain equally innocuous, as part of the new ‘‘ Roman 
Empire,”’ remains to be seen. 

f further evidence to the same effect be demanded, 
the recent doings of sovereign states on the field of economic 
policy will furnish it in abundance. From the day the 
Covenant was signed until now the covenanting states, with 
hardly an exception, have been busily engaged in building 
tariff walls, each for the protection of its own interest, with 
no regard whatever to the damage thereby inflicted on the 
interests of its neighbours. Not much of the Good Samaritan 
in that department and still less of the Round Table! To 
expect that nations governed by self-regard so reckless of 
foreign interest in their economic relations will be ready, at 
the call of justice and fair play, to shed their blood and spend 
their treasure altruistically when any one of them happens 
to become the object of unjust aggression can only be 


_! Itis interesting to compare the two standards, especially in connection 
with our present subject. Had a Knight of the Round Table encountered 
the man fallen among thieves, he would probably have done all that the 
Good Samaritan did and something more. After depositing his man at 
the inn he would have whetted his sword on the inn grindstone, remounted 

horse, returned to the scene of the outrage, tracked the robbers to 
their lair and taught them a lesson, at some risk to his own life, which 
would have rendered the road from Jerusalem to Jericho thenceforward 
safe Sunday walk for peaceably minded pedestrians. 
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described as an astonishing over-estimate of their pregey} 
capacity for that species of virtue. Yet is it not precisely @ 
such an over-estimate that Article XVI of the Covenant wa 
founded ? Does not that Article clearly commit the coyg. 
nanting nations, or their governments, to self-renounc 
action far beyond their present powers of fulfilment ? W 
any existing government, cabinet or body of statesmen, 
hoiding the position of trustees for the life and fortunes of, 
nation, take the responsibility of exposing them to the 
manifold risks of warfare in a cause which was none of its 
own ? Would the ruling government of any of them be held 
justified by its own nationals in so doing ? What would kk 
the fate of any statesman or political party rash enough to 
propose it ? Individuals can act in this manner, and often, 
do so; corporate states, never. Can we wonder, then, that 
a Covenant binding them to such action turns out in the 

of performance to be little better than a paralysing i. 
ment which, far from restraining the aggressor, seems ra 

to give him the opportunity he is waiting for ? 

How does our own country stand in this matter ? With 
out raising the question whether we are more or less benevo- 
lently disposed to our neighbours than they to us—a question 
on which the views of foreigners might differ considerably 
from our own—let us ask, in the first place, what the position 
of the British Empire would be were it to become the object 
of aggression by some foreign Power, Germany, Japan ot 
any other? How many of the fifty odd nations adhering 
to the Covenant could be relied on to fulfil their covenanted 
obligation to combine forces for our defence, and to incur 
the risk to themselves involved in so doing? Exactly how 
many no man can tell. But may we not say with complete 
confidence that our only friends in the day of peril would 
be those who found it to their own interest to befriend us— 
those, namely, who deem their own safety involved in the 
preservation of ours ? If Abyssinia, ill able to defend herself, 
has been deserted in the day of her peril by so many who 
were pledged to defend her, is it likely that they would all 
rally as one man to the defence of the mighty British Empire! 
We know very well that nothing of the kind would happen 
Our statesmen know it. Why else do they tell us that out 
Air Force must be equal to that of any other single Power! 
Why else must our contribution to collective security be m 
such a scale of armament as to render us independent d 
collective security in the event of the others deserting us— 
as we have all deserted Abyssinia ? 
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Reversing the picture, let us now imagine the British 
Empire called upon, under the terms of a Covenant, to resist 
jon on one of our European fellow-covenanters—an 
attack by Germany upon Austria or by Japan on the Soviet 
Republic or any other of the numerous “ attacks ’’ now 
deemed possible or likely ? Is there any reason to suppose that 
our policy would not repeat what we did (or refrained from 
doing) in the test case of Abyssinia—unless, indeed, it were 
evident that the attack we were called on to resist was an 
indirect attack on ourselves ? Would the British Government 
embark on the conflict, or the British public approve of their 
so embarking, merely as a redressor of wrong done to Austria 
or Russia, or as a champion of international justice in 
general ? Or if it were alleged that such action could only be 
taken “‘ within the framework of the collective system,” 
would not the said framework be found in the day of per- 
formance to be the same paralysing entanglement we have 
found it in the present crisis, and should not we have again 
to confess, to our shame and dismay, that action within the 
“framework ” was little better than inaction called by 
another name ? Perhaps the answer to these questions may 
best be given in words written by Mr Gladstone in 1869 : 


“Is England so uplifted in strength that she can 
with prudence advertise herself as ready to undertake 
the general redress of wrongs ? Would not the conse- 
quence of such professions and promises be either the 
premature exhaustion of her means or a collapse in the 
day of performance ? ” 4 


What more is needed to explain the collapse of the 
League ‘‘ in the day of performance ” when Abyssinia, fallen 
among thieves, called for the fulfilment of Article XVI ? 

‘How comes it to pass, we may well ask, that this inevit- 
able result was unforeseen ? The explanation is simple. It 
lies in a pair of connected illusions which still hold their 
ground in face of events which have proved them false. 
The first is the odd assumption that no more than one 
aggressor would have to be dealt with at atime. The other is 
the belief, already referred to, that the combination of armed 
foree represented by the Covenanting states would be. so 
overwhelming that no single aggressor would dare to challenge 
it; that the mere threat of it would be enough and, therefore, 
that the peace-keepers would never be driven to the extremity 


1 Morley’s Life of Gladstone, volume 8, page 817, quoted by Mr Alwyn 
Parker in The Times, May 23, 1986. 
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of implementing their pledge by shedding their own or th 
aggressor’s blood. This satisfies the pacifist supporter g 
the League. When faced by the objection that he is faly 
to his principles in supporting a scheme which might eve. 
tuate in bloodshed he can always reply 


““not so: the scheme I support is so contrived thg 
it will be automatically arrested at the stage of a threat, 
there will be no shedding of blood but only a brandishing 
of irresistible arms in the aggressor’s face.” 


A queer reply, to be sure, but the substance of which w 
have often heard repeated. And, naturally, having started 
with the assumption that collective force, by reason of its 
overwhelming preponderance, will remain perpetually at the 
stage of a threat, no consideration was given to what might 
happen to it in the extreme case of having to face the aggressor 
on the battlefield—the possibility, namely, that it might not 
prove so overwhelming after all, that its composite characte 
would render it exceptionally vulnerable both to _hostik 
strategy and to political intrigue, and that a powerful 
aggressor, with a couple of million men behind him anda 
military genius to lead them, might conceivably make short 
work of it. Powerful aggressors are not so easily terrorised, 
especially when more than one of them happen to be active 
at the same time. - 


A Few DEDUCTIONS. 


Assuming the above considerations to have some foree, 
what are the lessons to be drawn from them? As they 
present themselves to the mind of the present writer they 
may be summarised as follows : 

(1) That in the present state of international morality 
there is no infallible method of preventing war. The utmost 
we can hope for, or profitably aim at, is to render war progres- 
sively less attractive to war-makers. 

(2) That all treaties, compacts or covenants to suppres 
war by a general combination of armed force endure only %# 
long as their application is not needed and are certain to 
collapse in the day of performance. 

(8) That no future Covenant adopting the above methol 
is likely to yield better results than its ill-starred predecessor, 
or to be anything else than the old medicine in a new bottle § 

(4) That, therefore, the League of Nations, if it is 
continue, must cease to be predominantly a League of armel 
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nations and find for itself a new direction no longer dominated 
by war-making considerations, leaving these latter to be 
dealt with by whatever agencies exist for the purpose. 

(5) That the new line of direction should aim at the 
creation of a common interest, at once cooperative in basis 
and businesslike in pursuit. 

(6) That in pursuing this new line of action efforts should 
be concentrated, at first, on establishing a nucleus for positive 
cooperation, a nucleus likely to grow and by its growth to 
act as an increasing deterrent on war. 

(7) That such an enterprise, if wisely conceived, would, 
even in its inception, be one of considerable magnitude, and 
such as to challenge both then and afterwards the best talent 
of the covenanting nations. 

(8) That in framing the requisite Covenant to embody 
these aims no higher demand should be made on the altruism 
of sovereign political states than is customary in business 
transactions or contracts intended for the mutual benefit of 


the contracting parties. 
VI. 


Funp versus Force. 


Can any practicable scheme broadly answering to these 
requirements be devised ? The answer is “no” or “ yes ” 
according to the assumptions behind the question. 

(1) Unless we can assume that the nations concerned are 
really desirous of living at peace one with another—and on 
this there is unhappily some room for doubt —the answer 
is definitely “‘ no.” To this we must add, however, that 
except on the same assumption all schemes for keeping the 
peace are equally impracticable and collective security flatly 
impossible. 

(2) Assuming, contrariwise, that the nations professing 
the desire for peace are really in earnest, and dismissing 
the above-mentioned doubt, the answer is as definitely 
“yes.” Had the statesmanship of the world been disposed 
to spend the talent and ingenuity, hitherto devoted to the 
fruitless task of preventing war by armed combination, on 
the fruitful task of promoting positive cooperation, we may 
be well assured that many such positive enterprises would 
by this time be well afoot, and collective security, though 
still perhaps far off, would be considerably nearer than it 


' now is. 


1 At this point it is especially important to observe the distinction, 
already mentioned, between the love of peace and the fear of war. 
¥ 
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To those whose outlook on international affairs is yy 
too deeply coloured by a Foreign Office mentality, th 
following specimen of such an enterprise, selected by 
present writer from among many that have come to }j 
notice, may possibly seem to have some promise. It is hey 
presented in the roughest of sketches and is intended as 
more than a suggestion, germinal thought, or mental fing. 
post by following which we might ultimately arrive gf; 
something better than itself. That the line of action abou 
to be indicated is attended with difficulties and dangers th 
writer is-well aware. Possibly some of these may be solvel 
as the idea, passing through the medium of other ming 
gradually assumes a better shape. 


In the proposals recently put forward by the French 
Government for the safeguarding of peace the project of a 
International Army figures conspicuously. Presumably su¢h 
a force would be constituted by contingents contributed by 
the covenanting Powers. The size of these contingents 
not specified, but at a low estimate not less than 10 per cent, 
of their existing armed forces would have to be contributed, 
and their maintenance paid for by each contributor, if the 
force is to. make even a tolerable show of strength. This 
would have to be vastly increased in certain eventualities; 
for example, if an aggressor as powerful as Germany or Russia, fi 
or even France herself,! had to be restrained. 

Though the project of an International Army has bea 
generally condemned, both on the grounds already stated 
and on many others, it rests nevertheless on a sound principle 
that of requiring contributions from all nations that would benefit 
by collective security, contributions, moreover, more substat 
tial and costly than the Geneva oratory in which the man 
contributions have hitherto been made. 

Armed force, we must admit, is a more effective form d 
contribution than oratory. But is there no other alternative 
to that windy article? Oratory indeed has proved itsel 
inadequate, but armed force is a dangerous substitute. Ang 
international powder magazine is no less liable to explosion 
than a national; “a pistol shot at Sarajevo ”’ will explode the 
one as effectively as the other. Besides all which, contribi- 


1 It is noteworthy that the authors of military projects for restraining 
aggression rarely contemplate the case in which their own country might 
be judged an aggressor. The British advocates of collective security, it 


particular, seem incapable of contemplating it—at which foreigners at 
apt to smile. 
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airs is nj Mtions of armed force seem more appropriate to the age of 
‘ality, thi feudalism than to our own. 
ed by thi We have said that at least 10 per cent. of existing arma- 
me to hsMments would be required for the French project. But 
e that instead of contributing 10 per cent. of their 
ided as marmies, navies and air forces, the states concerned were to 
‘tal finge. § deposit in money-value what 10 per cent. of their armaments 
ignow costing them, and agree to reduce their expenditure 
Lion. abou on armaments to that modest extent. And suppose, further, 
angers th Mthat the sums so saved from unproductive expenditure on 
armaments were collected, under the supervision and manage- 
‘er minds #ment of the League of Nations, into an International Peace 
Guarantee Fund. And a guarantee fund in this sense, that 
the contributions, or deposits, would be treated as security 
e French for peaceable behaviour, and held subject to forfeit in the 
ject of aBcase of any state breaking the pledges it might otherwise 
ably suchBhave given to keep the peace. This, at least, would be a 
ibuted by fcheck on the notorious tendency of political states to break 
ingents jfsuch pledges when found inconvenient, doubtless a small 
| per cent, fcheck at first, but increasing as the fund accumulated, 
itributed, Fthough never sufficient to check the madness of a nation 
or, if the§whose rulers had ‘‘ eaten of the insane root ’’—but still some- 
th. This thing to the purpose. 
tualities;§ Such an arrangement would have the further merit of 
or Russia, fimposing no additional burden on the taxpayers of any 
nation. Instead of transferring 10 per cent. of their arma- 
has beenfments to an International Force, thereby reducing the 
ly statelfarmaments left at their independent disposal to that extent, 
principle §they would now transfer the equivalent expenditure to an 
ld benefifinternational Fund. The military and financial position 
substan §ofeach would be exactly the same under the one arrangement 
the main§as under the other; no difference whatever would be made 
in the relative strength of their armed forces, and there 
> form offwould be no interference with the right of any sovereign 
ternative gstate to employ them for independent belligerency in its own 
ed itselfBdefence. At the same time—and this is important—the 
ite. An§race for armaments would, so to speak, be given a slight turn 
xplosion fin the downward direction—to the extent, that is, of 10 per 
lode the Bcent—a tendency which would certainly increase if the 
ontribu-Batrangement proved satisfactory. In this way the French 
project, which is military, would be translated into its 
estrainiy § economic equivalent, the principle of a substantial contribu- 
try mig B tion to collective security remaining the same. The appeal 
would now be, not to altruism, but to common sense. 
The annual expenditure on armaments by the five Great 





igners att 
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Powers of Europe is currently estimated at the lowest ai 
£1,000,000,000.! To this must be added about half as 
for the smaller Powers. Ten per cent. of this total 
represent in the first year alone £150,000,000. Allowing fy 
variations in the annual contributions, which might ¢ 


either upwards or downwards, allowing also for the abste.& ghi 


tion of some nations, it is conceivable that in ten years 
International Property worth £1,000,000,000 would hay 
come into existence as a bulwark and security for 

A League of Nations so furnished would have no armed 
at its disposal, but it would have something which mi 
prove of even greater efficacy in an economically conditionej 
world. It would have capital. And capital saved from what! 
From unproductive expenditure on armaments—not baj 
business. 

To what uses would this International Property, Funda 
Capital, be put ? Imprimis, it would not be locked up like 
a miser’s hoard, but employed, and employed for the benefit 
of the contributing nations in proportion to their seven 
contributions, their position being analogous to that o 
policy-holders in an Insurance Corporation or of shareholden§ 
in a great industrial enterprise. The problem of the Inte 
national Trustees charged with its administration would k 
to employ it in that way, a problem familiar to the manager 
of any trust fund on the great scale, the duty of the League 
of Nations being to see that it was so administered, and to 
frame rules of equity for that purpose. Enterprises 
investment, of development, of currency all over the wom 
would be its occupation, care being taken to distribute 
the investment of its assets widely enough to render them 
virtually inaccessible to predatory designs. In particulag 
it might address itself, and probably would, to the task df 
merchandising and distributing the surplus production d 
commodities and raw materials, and so render valuabl 
service towards solving the problem known as “ Poverty il 
the midst of Plenty,” a problem of international incident 
as well as national, and a likely cause of war and revolution 
Many vested interests would, doubtless, tremble in ib 
presence. But what of that? The difficulties would bk 
many and the dangers not afew. The need would be equally 
great for the valour of the hero as for the skill of tht 
business man and the integrity of the trustee. What schemt 
for the pacification of the world can dispense with thes 
qualities ? 


1 Some authorities put it much higher at the present moment. 
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- lowest yf! But the principles involved are the main consideration. 
If as mull There are two of them, each supporting the other. In the 
otal woul first place, the principle would be introduced of backing the 
lowing fy peace-keeping treaties with security for their observance, 
tht Change thereby making good that weak spot, that fatal omission, 
he abstey.f which has rendered these covenants heretofore the frailest 
n years aM of instruments for keeping the peace. In the second place, 
ould havi the League of Nations, delivered at last from the hopeless 
for Bars. task of manufacturing non-explosive gunpowder, would find 
rmed fore lf itself freely launched on the lines of its proper destiny, that 
ich might of creating a common interest and fore. positive coopera- 
onditionel§ fon, of a mutually beneficial kind, between the nations of 
om What!f mankind. These things would grow and their fruits would 
—not bai last. The goal might still be distant but the right direction 
would be found. 

’, Funda’ Many other possibilities suggest themselves, some perhaps 
od up like more promising than any we have named. But we must 
he benefit leave the matter in the rough-hewn condition to which we 
ir sevenl— have now brought it. We offer it in the hope that it may 
» that off suggest a line of thought, worthy of further exploration, to 
ireholdes§ those whom recent events have brought to the conviction 
the Intet-§ that the method of ensuring peace by a fighting combination 
would kf of the many against the one, simple though it seem, is 
manager § dangerous, self-defeating and doomed to collapse in the day 
1¢ League of performance. The constructive work of promoting peace 
d, and tf can never be accomplished through the medium of forces 
prises off essentially destructive. The League of Nations must find 
the worlif another medium and speak another language. What that 
listribute§ medium might be, and what that language, we have tried to 
der themf indicate. 

particulary L. P. JACKS. 





















GLEANINGS FROM A NOTEBOOK, 
THE VERY REV. W. R. INGE. 


[For some thirty years of my life—about 1890-1920—I filled notebools 
with “ Pensées ” in the French fashion, often suggested by my reading 
A few gleanings, on philosophy and religion, are here collected.] 


MystTICcISM. 


(1) Tauler’s “ union with the Divine Life of Christ ” isa 
sort of inward transit to our archetypal ideal. But perhaps 
we ought to be content with union with His human life. Ow 
true life is “‘ hid with Christ in God,”’ but it is still “* hid” 
while we live in the world of becoming and conflict. To’ 
aspire to the supposed immobility of the Divine life 
dangerous. It is indeed a fallacy to suppose that by denying 
change and motion to God we are raising Him above time 
and space. A preacher, on the miracle in Joshua, began: 
“*My brethren, there are three kinds of motion—the pro- 
gressive, the retrograde, and the one which is mentioned it 
my text, the standstill.” It was not quite so absurd as it 
sounded. We must remember Aristotle’s évépyea axwnoias. 

(2) Mysticism, says Keyserling, always ends in impersonal 
immortality. But as a matter of experience, is a man who 
knows that he shares a common life with nature, his fellows, 
and God, who has discovered that individuals are not, like 
Lucretius’ atoms, “ solida pollentia simplicitate,’’ more o 
less of a person than his unmystical neighbour ? Immortali 
is the removal of barriers which keep spirits apart from e 
other. ‘‘ Impersonal ” negates a conception which has no 
been fully examined. 

(3) We ought not to talk of “ earth’s vain shadows ”’ until 
we know something of the substance of which they ar 
shadows. : 

(4) Important for mystical philosophy is the doctrine of 

510 
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Jus. “* There are three sorts of wholeness—({1) anterior 
tothe parts ; (2) composed of the parts ; (3) weaving whole 
and parts together.” In this third sense the whole resides in 
ech part, as well as the parts in the whole. 

(5) Mysticism is an attempt to bring the dark background 
into the light—to conquer it for consciousness. It should not 
remain bare of contents, but the mystic is most anxious not 
to contaminate it by infusions from the conscious life, 
whether intellectual or affective. He wishes to interrogate 
the background which is still dark, and to get ds answer. 
The margin ‘‘ fades for ever and for ever as we move,” but 
the proportion of experience which is subliminal and irrational 
diminishes. The region of twilight which half emerges from 
the dark as we go on is of great value. 

(6) ‘La thése derniére du mysticisme c’est au fond 
fidentité de l’intuition et de l’action.”’ (Delacroix.) 

(7) When the mystic says that God is not Will, Being, 
Life, etc., he means and implies that He is these things in a 
transcendental sense. It is because we have a dim knowledge 
of these attributes ‘‘ sub specie aeternitatis ” that we con- 
demn, as inadequate to God’s nature, what we commonly 
mean by them. The mystic believes in progressive knowledge 
ofGod ; but there can be no degrees in the knowledge of bare 
existence. We progress in knowledge of what God is, though 
in theory the mystic sometimes denies this. We cannot 
separate knowledge that God is, and knowledge of His 
nature. When we say that God is, we have already said a 
.pgreat deal about Him. 

(8) There are no hard outlines in nature, except dark 
shadows. Light is continuous. Selfhood is the circle which 
we choose to draw round our centre of consciousness ; while 
we stay inside it we are our own prisoners. 


RELIGION, MytH, AND DocmMa. 


(9) No dogma is destroyed by being incomprehensible. 
Defenders of orthodox tradition say that their opponents 
refuse to accept ‘‘ mysteries.” It is precisely because 
materialistic dogmatism, which is the clerical form of dog- 
matic materialism, is not at all mysterious, that we find it 
unsatisfactory. 

(10) ‘* Epaissisez-moi la religion, dans la crainte qu’elle 
sévapore.”” (Madame de Sévigné.) 
| (11) “ Revelation reveals to us what is or what ought to 
be, not what happened or will happen. The work of the 
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Paraclete is to make the life of humanity itself a —— 
(Martineau.) 

(12) Religions are plastic only for a limited period. Wh 
in that state they swallow the science and philosophy off 
day, which henceforth remain embedded in the subeaie 
ee religion, like a fly in amber. The fly does not mR ma 

arm. 

(18) With what admirable appropriateness people 
said to be adherents of this or that form of religion ! 

(14) Max Miller rightly, I think, attaches great impor, 
ance for the growth of legend (which must not be confound, 
with myth) to the conversion of metaphor into fact by 
simple. Our Lord habitually spoke of “* death,”’ ‘ blindnesy' 
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** hunger,”’ etc., metaphorically. The earliest liturgies we ie 


highly metaphorical ; and symbolical pictures no dou 
helped. We can believe that some simple folk believe thy 
Christ actually carried a lamb on His shoulder. 


(15) Religion requires (1) the witness of spiritual expetif,car}: 


ence; (2) speculative truth or consistency ; (8) historic 
verification. The third, which is no longer supplied } 


miracle-stories, must now be sought in the lives of the saints§, 


It is in the great personalities of Christian history that wes 
the substance of Christianity manifesting itself. 


(16) Lotze speaks of the obscure impulse which drives 


to pass in our thought, as we cannot help passing, from th 
world given in sense to the world not given in sense, bil 
above and behind sense. It is this underlying ground whie 
justifies our saying that if there be a many, there must 3 
be a one; if a transitory, then an eternal ; ifa conditions of 
then an unconditioned. 


(17) The fellowship of higher beings with lower beingsis | 


immediate and direct; that of co-ordinate beings on th 

same plane, in and through their own higher spheres, ij 

mediate and indirect. We know each other through God. | 
(18) The active practical worker demands a spirituil 


world-order in which spiritual facts happen in time, as his whe 


own activities are devoted to making things napye pen in time) 
The philosopher does not want to make anythin 
but to find out what always happens. Hence their religio 
symbols are quite different. 

(19) When the scientific type of explanation has obtaint 


the ascendancy in everyday matters, but is excluded from 


g happéliies 


certain selected points, there arises the bastard conception aj 
miracle. From the purely religious, as from the purel—nj 


scientific point of view, there can be no miracles. 
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heophany, (20) The opposite of natural religion is not revealed but 


; Anrtificial religion. 
tod. Whig (21) Monism is the philosophy of the intellect, dualism of 
ophy Of tithe moral consciousness, pluralism of the artistic sense. 
ubstance (22) The Bishop of Lichfield (Legge) in conversation 
Ot do mu iggested interesting parallels between the sacraments and 
the physiological processes with which they are joined. “A 
People afew birth’ ; but birth is not the beginning of life ; it is only 
f : the admission into a new environment. “‘ Eating and drink- 
nai IMpoteing” ; do we not take what is itself without life, and change 
one nde into living tissue ? Faith, in the Holy Communion, corre- 
act by thfnonds to the digestive process. He added that he had asked 
blindness'fixtreme High Churchmen, “Can Christ withdraw His 
ITle€S Weliresence from the elements?” If the answer is “‘ Yes,” 
NO doubithere is not much to object to. 
elieve tif (93) Why is it that all the great religions were born in the 
housand years or so which closed with Mohammed? For 
nearly fifteen hundred years there has been no important new 
ligion. 

(24) A man’s personal religion is that which corrects the 
obliquity of his own spiritual vision; a prophet’s religion 
sorrects the obliquity of his generation’s vision. The clergy 
are spectacle-makers—a very difficult trade. 

(25) The supreme Christian sacrament is a life of love, 
which is a symbol of the life of eternity. 

(26) The symbols with which religion works are the 
product of the imagination ; but its pictures are attempts to 
reproduce, in line and colour, the dimly seen shadows of the 
real world within the veil. They are not pleasant fairy-tales, 
1: flor some of them are anything but pleasant ; but they have 

beingsilfthe essential and most significant quality of being all con- 
38 On Wiinected with the ends of moral activity, that being the 
heres, i hecessary form of the eternal values in a world of becoming. 
h God. (27) Mark Rutherford in his autobiography says that 
Spiritiifinstantaneous conversion, which still sometimes occurred 
1¢, 48 Mwhen he was a child, ‘“‘ is now absolutely untrue.” John 
1 in timé§Wesley thought it a universal phenomenon ;_ he knew of no 
| hapy ‘“eexceptions ; but Methodist ministers have told me that their 
religiot experience is quite different. These rapid and drastic changes 
._ 2 psychical experience are a very remarkable phenomenon, 
obtained Which has not been nearly enough studied. These fluctua- 
led frottions show how much experience is affected by the intel- 
eption@lectual climate in which the subject lives. A believer in 
© purev@miracles will not have to wait long before seeming to himself 
jto have witnessed one. 
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CATHOLICISM. 


(28) Churches never present religion in an undiluted fons ; 
They always embody social and political aspirations, whidi 
find in cultus and dogma their most congenial forms 
association. The ‘‘ Friends of God,’’ who have no other af 
to grind, form brotherhoods or societies, not churches or seq 

(29) Catholic theocracy. Nothing quoted by Harnacki® 
so strong as the preamble to a bull of Bonifice VIII. “‘ Godby 
set us over kings and kingdoms, to set up and to pull do 
to waste and destroy, to plant and build in His namea 
doctrine, to feed the flock of the Lord, and strengthen t) 
weak, to heal the infirm, to bind up the broken-hearted, { 
restore the abject, and to pour wine and oil into wou 
Wherefore, dearest son ” (the King of France, I think), “ 
nothing ever persuade thee that thou hast no superior, 
art not subject to the high priest of the Church’s hierarchy; 
Quoted by Father Dalgairns, who is in complete sympathy 
with these sentiments. Later, he goes on, ‘‘ the Church h 
to rule as best she might over disaffected and disloyal su 
jects.” Such language is very instructive. The dissolutig 
of the Roman Empire under its priestly Caesars beganig 
earnest only at the Reformation, and is not yet complet 
A non-political Catholicism is a contradiction in terms, 

(80) Architecture and ritual are the language of Catholi 
ism ; the written word is the language of Protestantism. 

(81) The conversion of Constantine was a victory of tg 
Church over the Empire, rather than of Christianity ¢ 
paganism. The Church won by offering the public all th 
wanted—a philosophy, a mythology, a mystery-cult 
asceticism, a system of public and private morals, fai 
healing, charity-organisation, and asubordinate but lux 
polytheism. While struggling for supremacy, its policy 
to find room for everything which met a popular de 
but its other principle, to tolerate no revolts, ended in bindi 
it in chains of its own forging. 

(82) Weak minds have a “‘ besoin énorme d’une aff 
tion étrangére. Peu leur importe la réponse; pow 
qu’elle soit nette et décisive, ils sont immédiatement s 
lagés.”” (Janet.) ‘‘ L’existence d’une société stable guard 
tissant l’existence d’un état psychique stable, l’individu . 
se trouve personellement intéressé & la conservation ¢ 
croyances et des coutumes traditionelles dans son entow 
et les novateurs deviennent ses propres adversallé 
(Murisier.) 
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(88) The great principle of Christianity in social relations 
was to abolish all man-made barriers by ignoring them. ‘This 


mis plain from the New Testament. But when the Devil 
id captures an institution formed to defeat him, he never hauls 


down the old flag. 
_ (84) The Church Fathers, both Greek and Latin, would 


i have been much more valuable to us if they had obeyed the 
i® maxim, ‘ Take rhetoric and wring its neck.” 


SCIENCE. 
(85) The expectation that we shall find reason and har- 


i mony in the laws of nature is itself a reason for believing that 
MAE the universe is rational and harmonious; for the demand 
#§ js not at all prompted by self-interest, but by an instinct the 
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roots of which lie deep in the nature of things, an ultimate 
fact not to be disputed. 

(86) Zeis, ei’ avdynn piceos, elre vods Bpordv. Euripides here 
sums up the religion of the priest, the man of science, 
and the philosopher. With regard to natural science, I see 
more and more clearly that since all natural phenomena 
seem to be reducible to problems in mathematics or molecular 

hysics, it can give us no religion or philosophy whatever. 

e practical creed of the man of science involves the recog- 
nition of values, like any other, and he does not find these 
values in his studies of stars and atoms. Popular Christianity 
has stood face to face with a rival religion—a very pure and 
‘austere monotheism or pantheism which has strong affinities 
with ancient Stoicism. This creed is more acceptable to 
‘scientific men than the supernaturalistic dualism or occasional 


ith® interventionism which popular religion adopts as a rough 


and ready means of connecting the two worlds in which we 
all have to live. I believe the real objection to the “ curio- 


‘sum et plenum negotii Deum ” of popular religion is partly 


moral ; it is unworthy of God. In arguing with an agnostic 


‘man of science who is a high-minded and cultivated man, the 


tight approach is to convince him that his scientific know- 
ledge is not the source of the higher values which he acknow- 
ledges. There are no facts without valuation ; Truth, which 
is the supreme object of the scientist’s devotion, is itself one 
of the absolute values in which, for the theist, the nature of 


i} God is revealed. Why do you care about truth, Professor ? 


Tell me that. 
(87) The theory of psycho-physical parallelism is an 
attempt to reconcile mechanism and psychology. The 
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synthesis, if it could be found, would be in the region of jw 
not of vais (to use the classification of Plotinus) ; it woul 
solve none of the higher mysteries and problems y 
philosophy. 

(88) It is not so much scientific results which cause th 
quarrel between religion and science, as the scientific habjt 
of mind. The quarrel is not irreconcilable, if one side yjj 
renounce dogmatic materialism, and the other materialisti 
dogmatism. 

(39) Why are most of us so much afraid of the won 
‘“*mechanism”’ ? A machine is an instrument devised by, 
rational designer to do certain work for him. Its chara. 
teristic, if it is a good machine, is to work regularly. If 
aspire to be little first causes ourselves, we naeuaie dislike 
this arrangement ; but mF should we protest against it in 
the interests of theism ? The fact is that most. people would 






prefer a God who asserts Himself by breaking His own laws, f 


And so they take refuge in gaps; when the gaps begin to 
close, they find themselves in a tight place. 


LIFE IN THE WORLD. 


(40) Strokes of misfortune, and crippling physical in- 
firmities, curtail the usefulness of the Necliviied through no 
fault of his own, and are a severe trial to faith. But for the 
most part they leave open the avenues of correspondence 





with the spiritual world and with all that is above us. . hh 
this way a man may enter into full possession of his true self, 
and attain happiness and dignity, though precluded froma 
life of active service. So Milton testifies in a noble sonnet; 
so Plato observed, in the case of his friend Theages, whom 
weak health debarred from a public career. ‘‘ We have to 
make the best shoe we can with the leather that is given to 
us,” says Aristotle. 

(41) Pindar’s Tévoo etés éoor paddy is admirable advice, 
Find out your true nature, what God intended you to be, 
that which in a sense you are already, and then ‘* becomeit” 
—‘‘ make it so,”’ as they say in the navy. The maxims 
expressed in a more commonplace way by Persius—leam 
.: quem te Deus esse iussit, et humana qua parte locatus 
in re. 

(42) Kant’s famous maxim, ‘“‘ Treat mankind always 4 
an end, never only as a means,”’ should be supplemented by 
its opposite. ‘‘ A man is never a mere end, but always 
means to something better than himself.” 
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EvI. 


(48) The belief in “a personal Devil,” now derided by 
almost all theological Liberals and by many others, simply 
means this—that evil is not merely a stage in the process of 
becoming better, or a mere privation of good. It may, as 
Augustine says, have no “ substantia”’; but in the world 
as we know it, it is a very positive thing. It has invaded the 
sphere of personality, of real existence. The moralist, while 
thinking as a moralist, must be something of a Manichean. 
The Devil, while we are struggling in the arena, is as real as 
God. Those who deny his existence have generally a very 
inadequate view of sin. They worship “ le bon Dieu,” who 
is even such a one as themselves. ‘“‘ Dieu me pardonnera ; 
cest son métier.” To entrap people of this kind, the Devil 
shams to be dead. 

(44) ‘‘ Sin has invaded the sphere of real existence.”” It 
is possible then for a man to lose his soul, though not the soul 
which would have been his if he had not been a bad man. 
How does this affect the doctrine of Plotinus, that the higher 
part of the soul is impeccable, and remains always in the 
eternal world ‘“‘ Yonder ” ? Most of his followers reluctantly 
deserted their master here. ‘‘ If the will sins,” asks lam- 
blichus pertinently, ‘‘ how can the soul be sinless ? ” Plotinus 
would answer that since like can only be known by like, if 
the soul ‘“‘ comes down entire,” and is cut off from com- 
munion with its own higher principle, it can never find its 
way back to heaven. Most of the Christian mystics followed 
Plotinus. There is at the centre of the soul a spark which 
can never consent to sin. How is this related to the Christian 
doctrine of forgiveness ? It does not deny that the Soul may 
be sunk deep in the mire; but if it can be lifted out and 
washed, it may be ‘* whiter than snow.” So long as the Soul 
lives, and the possibility of restoration remains, the cor- 
ruption has not touched the core of the man’s being; the 
filthy rags may be stripped off. I think Augustine would 
have said that an incarnational philosophy of religion can 
alone solve the difficulty. Recovery would not be possible 
when the desire for it is almost extinguished, if God Himself 
did not “‘ come down” to help us. Proclus, writing when 
Christian doctrine was better known than it was to Plotinus, 
quite abandons the idea that there is any guilt or misfortune 
in the “‘ descent of the Soul.” 

(45) In opposition to the argument that there could be 
no good without evil, Plutarch says that by parity of reason- 
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ing a chorus could not have harmony unless someone sang out 





























of tune, nor a body health unless some member were diseased, el 
(46) It seems to me that the problem of evil may be stated B ined 
in this form. Why does the world seem to be so much wore §  ghic 
than we believe that it is ? If we did not believe the world Fons 
to be good, there would be no problem in its appearing toh gev 
bad. The sufficient answer to the question, “ Why is the §  inct: 
world so full of sin and sorrow ?” would be, “ Well, why § nea 
should it not be?” The pessimist starts by affirming an § thre 
optimism, and ends by refusing to surrender the optimistic yj] 
postulate which alone enables him to pass sentence on the § of x 
world of experience. For a real pessimist there is no problem § whi 
of evil; for a devil there is only a problem of good. Ihave § wh 
often thought that one might write an interesting essay on spo 
“The Problem of Good,” in the form of a thesis for the § 4 g 
degree of bachelor of devilry by Mephistopheles junior. wol 
(47) Justice to individuals cannot even be discussed until 
we know what an individual is. The “I” is not a fixed term f cy 
Justice, like freewill, like joy, like reason even, must die that “A 
it may live. Justice to the self which claims justice for itself F ot} 
would not be justice to the higher self. For the consumma- pu 
tion of the personality we must look beyond ali earthly F wa 
conditions. ‘“‘ Person ”’ is a legal term, signifying a man or pu 
woman as the subject of rights and obligations ; it belongs F py 
altogether to this world. In another sense we may say that — an 
“* personality ” is realised in God only. The real difficulties § og 
about Justice are due to the comfortable acquiescence ina — at 
false standard of values. St Paul (2 Cor. xii.) supports the § of 
distinction between the transfigured self concerning whom § ge 
he will “ glory,”’ and his present self, concerning whom he § of 






will not do so. 













THE WILL. 


(48) Paulsen and many others just now attribute too 
much importance to the Will. Impulse, when it becomes 
conscious of itself as impulse, passes into will, and will, when 
it becomes conscious of itself as will, passes into intelligence. 
At the stage of will, we know what we want but not why we 
want it. The higher and freer motions of the intelligence, 
when it deals with universal truth, are impossible at the stage 
of mere willing. Misuse of the term “ will ” is the one serious 
defect in Miinsterberg’s admirable Eternal Values. A will 
which is indifferent to its objects, and exists only for itself, 
is an absurdity, and so is the phrase “ the continual enhance- 
ment of the eternal will.” 
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(49) The truth about the Will seems to be something of 
this kind. The Will of the creative Mind must be pure 
intelligence, not a struggle against an external and hostile 
medium. But the creative Mind includes in itself purposes, 
which in the lower world are polarised as processes, Among 
conscious creatures, when the organism has reached its full 
development in any direction, the will becomes habit or 
instinct, and passes into the unconscious state. In the 
meantime the will gradually becomes conscious, passing 
through the three stages of feeling (“‘ I want something ”’), 
will proper (“* I want this ”’), and intelligence (“‘ this is wanted 
of me’). Consciousness seems to be a phase of mental life 
which arises in connection with the formation of new habits, 
When a habit is formed, consciousness intervenes only to 
spoil our performance of it. So in species which have reached 
a stable equilibrium, like the social instincts, consciousness 
would be harmful, and it has been withdrawn. 

(50) Since all will or purpose is solely directed towards 
suppressing the conditions of its own existence, it must 
either be for ever frustrate, or must pass into something 
other and higher, in the act of realising itself. Eternal 
purpose is a contradiction, for it would be a purpose which 
was never formed and which can never be fulfilled. All 
purpose must be finite and particular. If there is any single 
purpose in the world, the world must have had a beginning 
and must have anend. Such a world would not be the whole 
content of the mind of God, for otherwise we should have to 
attribute to God an eternal slumber, broken once by a period 
of activity. A rational universe must consist of an infinite 
series of world-orders, each expressing some unitary purpose 
of God. If these were combined into an infinite system, we 
could not call the system rational, though it would be com- 
posed of rational parts. There is nothing in this argument 
to preclude wheels within wheels—interlacing purposes of 
various range—nothing to preclude a single purpose for the 
human race, which is surely doomed to extinction in the far 
future. But some of the purposes are probably quite 
independent of others; e.g. what connection can there be 
between life on our planet and on another a million parsecs 
and a billion years away from us ? 


TIME. 


(51) When we lose something that we love, we grieve, 
not that it has left us, but that we have left it. We travel 
through time as we travel through space ; past, present, and 
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future are equally real and actual, and are present togethe 
in the mind of God. | 

(52) Schopenhauer’s propositions concerning time pleag 
me better than the views of more recent thinkers. Accordi 
to him, there is only one time, and all different times ay 
parts of it. Time is homogeneous and a continuum. It ha 
no beginning and no end, but all beginning and end are in it, 
We know the nature of time a priori. Time has no duration, 
but all duration is in it. All motion is only possible in time, 
Time is not measurable directly through itself, but only 
indirectly through motion, which is in space and time 
together. (Why does not Professor Alexander say “‘ motion” 
instead of “‘ space-time ’’ ?) Time cannot be thought awa 
but everything may be thought away from it. Time in itse 
is empty and without properties. The main source of con- 
fusion, I think, is to mix the idea of time with its concrete 
filling ; the same error is made about space. Both ideas are 
given a priori ; the idea of time is the bare idea of succession, 
the idea of space is the bare idea of coexistence. To imagine 
that time has a beginning and end, and that space has limits, 
contradicts the ideas of time and space. The two ideas, 
empty themselves, are the warp and woof of all concrete 
experience. To talk of the expansion of space, or of space 
bending back on itself, is to confound ponderable matter in 
space with space itself. No physical discoveries can touch 
the ideas of time and space. They underlie all phenomena, 
and cannot be explained by them. But they are not the 
warp and woof of the world of values; in this realm we 
transcend them constantly. They do not, it seems, yrs 
to the eternal world at all. (I once said that we cannot thi 
of empty time. I now see no difficulty in thinking of empty 
time.) 

(58) Relativism usually goes wrong by turning relativity 
into an absolute. 

(54) There is no attitude more “ static ’’ than that of our 
new Heracliteans. If all things are merely flux, there is one 
static reality, the law of change, and a whirl of objects, as 
formless as a cloud of dust. Nothing on this theory is real, 
except the law which forbids anything to be real. 

(55) Bergson says that teleology is only mechanism from 
the other end, and that both destroy his idea of time. So 
much the worse for his idea of time. 

(56) To turn the Real-Ideal into the “ future” is the 
death of all sane idealism. Compare Carlyle (Past and 
Present, Book 8): ‘Ils s’en appelaient&...” “A la 
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rité?’’? ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur, non, mille fois non! They 
ap ed to the eternal God, not to posterity at all. C’était 
er.” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


(57) Prudent advice! Don’t bea pioneer. It is the early 
Christian that is got by the lion. The safest mountain paths 
are those trodden by mules and asses. Follow them. 

(58) The qualifications of a historian : a scientific con- 
science ; a poetical imagination ; a prophetic soul. 

(59) The men who have “ made history ” have generally 
been linked to their own age by some flaw or perversity in 
their characters. 

(60) ‘‘ Christian ” Socialism. (Genesis xxviii. 20) : “‘ If God 
will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to 
eat and raiment to put on, then shall the Lord be my God.” 
liad 8, 406: ‘* Go and sit by his side, and depart from the 
way of the gods, and let thy feet never bear thee back to 
Olympus ; but still be vexed for his sake and guard him, till 
he make thee his wife or perchance his slave.” 

(61) “‘ The Social Organism.” Society has no resem- 
blance to any closely knit organic whole ; it is not likely ever 
totake this form, or at any rate to keep it for long ;_ if it did, 
all freedom and individuality would be gone. It rather 
resembles such organisms as are little more than aggrega- 
tions; it can be broken up without much injury to the 
component parts. We may also point out that man belongs 
to several ‘‘ organisms,’ some narrower and some wider than 
the State ; of these the State is only one, and by no means 
the most important. This disposes at once of the alleged 
right of the State to a man’s exclusive devotion, and the 

eged right to seize all his property. There is an important 
side of life in which each man is a “‘ corporation sole.” 

(62) How enormous has been the influence, in political 
and social history, of the physiological error about generation 
embodied in Auschylus’ vxq 8 6 Opdoxwy! The error of course 
is that the mother is only the rpodds xiparos veorndpov. 

(68) Remarkable cures have no doubt been effected by 
suggestion. But it seems to be essential to the success of the 
operation to suggest to the patient that there has been no 
suggestion. The cure must be credited to Aisculapius or the 
Virgin Mary, or someone else. This will make it extra- - 
ordinarily difficult to put faith-healing on a scientific basis. 
Imposture is an essential part of the treatment. 


W. R. INGE. 
BRIGHTWELL. 
Vou. XXXIV. No.4. 17* 





THE SEARCH FOR ERASMUS. 


W. G. MOORE, 
Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford. 


Ir the faithful observance of anniversaries be anything to 
go by, our age is certainly not lacking in piety towards the 
past. In the case of almost every great man’s centenary, 
judgments are revised, biography rewritten, the image ofa 
personality recalled. Impatient at marking only the la 
of each hundred years, the oldest German university thi 
year celebrates its 550th birthday, and most of us have 
secret pleasure in a jubilee of one sort or another. Why 
this cult of remembering, assessing, revising ? Does it cloak 
the respect of a turbulent age for the passing of time, an 
instinctive homage to stability, or an assumption of the 
duties of the recording angel? Among other things it 
certainly induces scepticism about historical judgments 
revised to order for a given date. In the grip of sucha 
fashion, it is increasingly unlikely that its fresh estimates he 
any more than hasty ad hoc conclusions. 

In the case of Erasmus this may mean disaster. On 
July 12 next it will be four hundred years since he died, and 
there will, of course, be tributes. We shall in a way offe 
our own by turning back to that fascinating figure, enjoying 
his wit, admiring his learning, watching his attitude to t 
aspects of his time that happen to interest us, separa 
with the hauteur inevitable to posterity that whi 
‘‘ remains ”’ from what we think ephemeral. We are, indeed, 
in a better position to do this than any preceding generation, 
not excepting that of Thomas More. Recent years have 
seen the achievement of a monument of critical method ant 
industry in the Oxford edition of the correspondence. We 
owe it to Percy and Mary Allen that we can read easily the 
letters so eagerly received in the early sixteenth century, 
that we can read not one or two, but the whole extant 
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collection, in a perspective of accurate information and 
insight that multiply their value as human documents. 
Our debt to these scholars is the greater in that Erasmus 
wrote no finer work than his letters; in no single treatise 
are his mind and temper so patent, so active, so attractive. 
In the range of fascinating information which they gather 
up and pass on they leave something more like the impression 
of the modern newspaper than any other Renaissance writing. 

Allen’s edition makes a real estimate of Erasmus’ work 

sible ; it does not make it easy. This is the most elusive 
of personalities to recapture. He is always refreshing, 
whether relating a road robbery or a servant’s quarrel, 
whether rebuking a cardinal or the boorish father of one of 
his Cambridge students. But he is more than refreshing. 
His wit is so sharp in the Encomium that it has been thought 
impious by some of his latest as his earliest critics. But 
he is more than witty. The Christianity he tirelessly 
preached and defended was so free that he has been dismissed, 
then as now, as a rationalist. He is more than all these, a 
nature so complex that one seeks in vain for the real axis 
of the personality ; the evidence of the letters is confusing 
by its variety and its contradiction. What was this man.? 
A trimmer ? An academic don who avoided harsh realities, 
or a far-sighted politician whose tactic was revealed by no 
single document ? 

So there have been constant attempts to explain him, 
to interpret what seems now so fully revealed. Professors 
in France and America have written able books about him. 
English and German scholars have made minute investiga- 
tion into his policy in the deciding years. There have been 
all kinds of biographies, ranging from the new impressionism 
to packed volumes of tedious detail. Learned societies are 
busy reprinting forgotten works, so that we have not only 
interpretation but the means of controlling it, of dispensing 
with it if we will, and of undertaking first-hand acquaintance. 
What can a fourth centenary bring, more than this? It is 
easier to supply the answer than the want. One has the 
impression that a certain type of judgment—impartial, 
critical, sympathetic—has not yet been exercised upon 
Erasmus. There is something which scholars and thinkers 
have not so far achieved. We do not know him, his aims, 
his “ action ’” as the French say, as we know those of most 
of his peers in learning or in religion. For so great a man, 
the esteem in which he is generally held is curiously uncertain. 
On his contemporaries there are works which use the new 
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material to reach conclusions which are henceforth more g 
less established. Luther, More, Milton—these and othe, 
we know in a sense that we do not know Erasmus. Scholar 
differ, of course, on salient points, but the difference hy 
passed the partisan stage; fuller knowledge has silencej 
controversy, and is increasingly doing so. It is no lo 
usual to find Luther treated as a hero by Protestants and, 
devil by Catholics, or Milton decried by those who have » 
sympathy with his Puritanism. 

With Erasmus the case is different. Like his modem 
prototype Renan he is decried or lauded without having bem 
first patiently observed. We do not yet see the real Erasmus; 
the correspondence, the single works, the reputation, all thes 
may hide as much as they reveal him. We seem to be still 
at the stage of allowing preference to determine whether he 
was right or wrong against Luther, Christian or rationalist 
in his views, honourable or not in his conduct. We have 
not yet found the thread which links these various expressions 
of his personality. There are good reasons why he remains 
obscure and unknown. Like Renan, he was an Independent 
in an age of sharp decisions. Agreeing with neither party in 
a religious struggle greater even than that which raged round 
Renan, he has received no sympathy from either side, 
Erasmus est homo pro se; since it was true in his time has 
inevitably been so since. It is doubtful whether justice can 
be done to him as long as the traditional views of Protestant 
and Catholic remain alternatives. To the Protestant he 
naturally seems more timid, to the Catholic more far-sighted 
than Luther. But he stands not only midway between the 
great confessions. He is not happy with any formulation 
of religion. The most undogmatic of men, he waged constant 
war against the primacy of doctrine, always making it yield 
to life. His favourite word “ philosophia ” was for hima 
way of living rather than of thinking. This distaste for all 
subscription brings him up sharply against churchmen of 
all schools. He appears to many as little more than a 
rationalist, a forerunner of Voltaire, whose religion is without 
** content.” 

Again, his versatility is against him. What were his 
main interests ? Scholarship? Religion? Polite conversa 
tion ? Certainly all these, but in what measure ? For Jebb, 
whose Rede lecture of 1890 is one of the most satisfying 
accounts of Erasmus, he is almost exclusively the learned 
man of letters; his religious work is curiously judged. 
Even the controversy with Luther was on a side issue. 
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The question Erasmus should have answered was: “ Which 
is the greater evil, to endure the corruptions or to rebel ? ” 
This looks like entire misunderstanding of Erasmus’ real 
interests. For him the main issue was never one of practical 
licy; that would be determined by events. He watched 
the Reformation for eighteen years and refused to take sides 
in the way both parties wanted. The main issue was one of 
belief or of personality. Dr Preserved Smith brings us nearer 
the mark: ‘“‘ The dogma [of the bondage of the will] lay 
at the very heart of the Protestant system, being in fact no 
more than the reverse side of the famous doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith only.” If Jebb was wrong in neglecting the 
religious thinker in Erasmus at the expense of the scholar, 
the popular view of him as the humanist educator is surely 
no less so. Here again the manifold nature of his activity 
has led us astray. The religious treatises were less popular 
than the Adagia and Colloquies. We might well go back 
to the Colloguies and catch their spirit. A school book of 
the most original and successful kind, this they certainly 
were, but how much more than a textbook of reading and 
writing. Pen pictures, dramas in miniature, topical allu- 
sions, views of ordinary men on religious questions, living 
dialogue, this they are also. Religious issues are bound as 
closely into them as into their author’s whole existence. 
To call Erasmus a humanist means giving the word a much 
wider connotation than it frequently bears. 

It is not enough to appraise his activities separately. 
They are products of a personality which transcends each 
particular sphere of its exercise. His intellect is not to be 
isolated from his integrity. His delicate constitution, his 
love of comfort, his innate conservatism, these are part of 
the man as much as his wit, his industry, his trenchant 
denunciation of abuse. It is inexact to speak of him as a 
religious thinker unless we add that he was unable to divorce 
religion from what many consider secular activity. Nor may 
we call him a scholar and pass over his emphasis on the 
primacy of the gospel as fount of all scholarship. From the 
mass of his work a round half-dozen publications stand out 
as events in European culture, hammer-blows upon the 
conventional notions of the opening sixteenth century. The 
Adagia in 1500, the Enchiridion militis christiani in 1508, 
the Morice Encomium in 1511, the New Testament in 1516, 
the first Paraphrases on the New Testament from 1517 and 
the Colloquies beginning in 1519. And these were the work 
of a man who produced a constant stream of editions of the 
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Classics and the Fathers, and an equally constant flow g 
political, educational and religious pamphlets. The pa 
lets were eagerly read by all kinds of humble people to who 
literature had until then been hardly accessible ; the edition 
have made him famous in the history of scholarship. By 
these other works belong to no category, they are th 
foundation and illustration of the Renaissance view of 
things; they cannot be disentangled from the intellectu 
witness of their century. And being such, they have some. 
thing to say to us. Careless of form and surprisingly disere. 
pant in matter, they convey an attitude which runs close ty 
some essential preoccupations of our time. Space allows, 
glance only at a couple of aspects of this relevance to what 
men are now saying and thinking. If one isolates what 
Erasmus has to say first about Christianity itself, then about 
the Church, he seems not merely to speak to the modern age, 
but as one of its own voices. 

Of Christianity he always wrote as a popular thing, in the 
real sense of his favourite word ‘‘ communis.” His epoch- 
making New Testament was produced chiefly that more might 
read and understand ; it appeared with a preface which late 



































became a popular pamphlet in both France and England. , 
It is in this preface that he has the oft-quoted passage (taken the 

up in English by Tyndale) about the gospel accompanying § SP 
the farmer, the weaver and the pedlar through their daily | °™€ 
work. Like Luther (with whom he agreed on many essential } P@™ 
issues) he insisted that the scriptures were for the many and Eras 
not the few. His reason for this insistence would alienate — ®™° 
him from many religious movements of to-day. He con — “”/@ 
stantly wrote that the usual works of theologians, arguments, cont 
doctrines, were not the real fruit of the gospel. The philo- mid 
sophy of Christ, as he called it, appeared rather as life than ™ 
as argument ; it was seen in action, in a man’s “ features” ide 
and affections rather than in his intellectual position. This not 
in the sixteenth century was a daring stand to take. We fell 
have not exhausted the implications of what a Catholic stan 
writer calls this “‘ christianisme dynamique.” It has fright — ™"S 
ened more than one modern critic: “ It is no longer then h 

belief which makes the Christian. . . . To be a Christian a 
it is enough to be pure, simple, patient, charitable. These ; 
virtues are the equivalent of Christ. Who has them has hs 
Christ.” My 

Erasmus answered this attack on his position more than 
once, but he offends certain schools of thought still more by L 






his emphasis on Christianity as natural. As Christ called it 
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a rebirth, he claims to term it a return to our real nature. 
Of absolute corruption in the Lutheran or Barthian sense 
he seems to have known nothing. With the clarity of 
conviction he constantly puts the opposite view. “* Evan- 

lica doctrina renovat ac perficit nature sinceritatem,” or 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Nonne quod nature ratio dictat, idem et sacra 
lea jubet?” It is easy to make this man a rationalist. 
The difficulty comes when we see that the praise of reason 
is a feature of his faith, as liberty was of his thought. At 
bottom it is a question of psychology. He is no less profound 
than his dogmatic contemporaries in that he is nearer to 
modern thought. We have still to discover the real nature 
of aman who in an age of external authorities dared to write 
of reason and nature and liberty, all in the name of Christ. 
As we do so we shall find in him a synthesis of many strands 
of thought now often appearing as contradictory. His real 
descendants are not the deists or rationalists, but liberal 
protestants, particularly perhaps the independents in this 
country. They, like him, reject credal subscription as a 
sign of faith ; they have his preference for life before intel- 
lectual definition : vita magis quam disputatio. 

Yet the writer of these words had the highest doctrine of 
the Church. He was at one with More in his refusal to 
separate, or to sanction separation, from the great visible 
congregation of the faithful. He condemns dissent and 
particularism of all kinds. The very sign of the Church for 
Erasmus, its real cohesive force, is the actual agreement 
among its members: ‘‘ Non est ecclesia Christi ubi non est 
unanimitas.”’ This insistence on what he refers to in another 
context as fraterna caritas is the real explanation of the 
middle course which he steered through the decisive years of 
modern history. Timidity might have kept him from 
identifying himself early with a particular party; it could 
not account for the constant reference in all his writing to a 
fellowship whose comprehensiveness and continuity are its 
strength, and within which agreement may bring forth a 
wisdom superior to that of any individual. 

This, if I mistake not, is the chief discovery which we ° 
have yet to make in Erasmus. He saw clearly something 
towards which men are to-day everywhere groping. Those 
who doubt his insight should read Allen’s translation of 
the latter part of a treatise on Church unity, written in 1533. 
“We have had enough of quarrels ; perhaps sheer weariness 
may bring us together to concord to dwell in the house of the 
Lord as friends.’”” That is precisely what the weariness of 
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longer quarrels than he saw or foresaw is doing now. }j 
was no fleeting glimpse which happens to make some of his 
words relevant to our very different situation. It was the 
basis of his thought. If we could get closer to the measur 
of his mind, we should be able to appropriate his definition 
of the content of his religion : Summa nostre religionis pax 
et unanimitas. 


WILL G. MOORE. 


St Joun’s CoLtEGE, Oxrorp. 

















Is DEMOCRACY AN EMPTY WORD? 
J. A. HOBSON. 


Ir is not without significance that peace can best be made 
popular by organising a peace-campaign, or a crusade, that 
is to say by expressing it in terms of conflict. For “‘ peace ” 
is itself a vacuous term, the mere negation of war or other 
human struggle: as such it carries no positive content and, 
therefore, no human appeal. ‘“ Perfect peace ”’ has, indeed, 
no meaning, intellectual or emotional, for a live man. It 
puts him in the grave. This statement may seem at first 
sound fantastic and perverse. But put to the test of actual 
thought and feeling, it is neither. No ordinary man, however 
civilised, no peace-lover wants peace at any price and all the 
time. The pretence that he does, or ought to want it, has 
brought dislike and discredit on the term pacifism and the 
movement for which it stands. 

Nor does it suffice to answer that pacifism is inherently a 
struggle of the power of good against the power of evil, or 
that the abolition of physical conflicts would feed the active 
demand for struggle by lifting it on to a higher plane, a con- 
flict of thoughts, emotions, creative activities. Experience 
of pacifist movements and organisations has sometimes led 
me to doubt whether their very conduct and professed aim 
may not germinate an atmosphere of controversy and even 
of personal hostility, as a subconscious method of escape 
from vacuity. Many of the active leaders of such groups 
have been among the most self-assertive quarrelsome persons 
I have known, their tempers out of harmony with their 
convictions. The outbreak of the War shed, indeed, a strange 
light upon the unreality of peace professions in this and 
other countries. My point is not so much that active 
pacifists were insincere in their professed attachment to 
peace, but that the positive realities of war brought a human 
529 
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appeal to emotions and activities which the peace caug 
failed to provide. 

In a word, if the choice lay between perfect and ¢op. 
tinuous peace and an occasional outbreak of war, with all its 
horrors, cruelties and losses, I have no firm belief that the 
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‘“* average sensual man” would prefer the former. As fo 
the pretence that civilised man has shed entirely, or even 
substantially, the combative, predatory urges and desires of 
his original animal make-up, and would like to live upona 
higher plane which held no place for physical conflict and 
personal risk-taking, such a pretence does not accord with our 
experience of civilised countries to-day. The notion that the 
general population desires either unbroken peace or complete 
security, and is misled into contrary courses of conduct by 
the propaganda of little groups of interested war makers, 
ambitious statesmen, professional fighters, or war-traders, 
does not accord with history or psychology. Here I have 
intentionally attached the term “ security”’ to “‘ peace.” 
For security suffers from the same defect. It also is negative, 
The complete continuous absence of fear or care (sine cura, 
secura) is not desired by individuals or nations. If “ collee- 
tive security ’’ were achieved in its completeness, it would 
cease to be attractive. In order to appear attractive it needs 
to be set against some actual peril the fear of which givesa 
temporary appeal to the “ security.”” If there were no longer 
any sense of peril, the value of security would evaporate. 
Complete security would imply either an absolutely static 
life, without changes, without risk, and, therefore, without 
interest, or else a full knowledge of future changes which 
equally would rob that future of all prior interest. The 
quandary is, of course, no novel one. It has always con- 
fronted a theology whose God is at once omniscient and 





omnipotent, that is, deprived of the sort of interest man feels 
in acquiring knowledge and in overcoming difficulties. 
Neither hope nor fear could exist in such a being and if man 
could attain such divine characteristics, his ‘‘ humanity” 
would disappear. All happiness would also go, for, as its 
name indicates, happiness requires that things shall happen, 
that is to say occur by “ hap ” or chance or luck. 

Security is perhaps a less vacuous term than peace, for 
there is a “‘ sense of security.’’ But its value is only com 
siderable in the aged and feeble. Young full-blooded people 
do not want too much of it. Some risk-taking, some chance, 
is needed to give spice to life. That is why against the 
routine security of ordinary civilised life to-day the artificial 
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insecurity of gambling is so rife among all classes. Nor is this 
feeling for hazard and the indeterminate, the insecure, con- 
fned to the thoughtless multitude. Philosophers are to-day 
seeking to incorporate it in their Weltanschauung as an 
attractive protest against the “ security,” the certainty, the 
poredom, of causal determinism. 

The absurdity of the notion that the Great War was going 
to make ‘‘ the world safe for democracy ” is not, however, 
confined to a false approval of the term “ safety.” Its 
emptiness extends to the terms in which democracy is com- 
monly expressed, “‘ liberty, equality, fraternity.” I do not 
suggest that any of these words is destitute of content and 
of human interest. But the emotion that attaches to them 
islargely artificial. An active sense of liberty is only aroused 
when it is assailed, or else when it is directed to some positive 
achievement of an opportunity. Mere non-interference has 
no emotional value for one who has never suffered or feared 
interference. A slave set free to starve has no true liberty. 
Opportunity is needed to give a real content to liberty. A 
realisation of these commonplaces is required to strip the 
false glamour from fine-sounding words. A still more futile 
contribution to democracy is the term “‘ equality.”” For men 
are not born equal, nor do they become equal in any intelli- 
gible meaning of that term. Neither in health, or strength, 
or intelligence, or goodness, or circumstances are they equal. 
It may, indeed, be held that in physical and even mental 
make-up they are more alike than different, and that equality 
of circumstances and opportunities is a sound ideal. But my 
point is that their equality and similarity are uninteresting, 
it is their differences that evoke our interest. It is only so 
far as equal opportunities bring inequalities of achievement 
by giving free scope to natural differences of capacity that 





they are valued. If equality of opportunity led to abolition 
of all differences of social status and of standards of living, 
though such a reformation might give some substance to the 
sentiment of fraternity, it would diminish the interest which 
attaches to inequality. In fact, equality is only desired and 
valued in so far as it provides opportunity for the emergence 
and expansion of inequalities in nature and achievement. 

In dealing with the third person of the democratic 
trinity, fraternity, the charge of unreality takes a somewhat 
different shape. For, unlike the other two, fraternity does 
make a positive appeal. Its unreality in the democratic 
formula is that it claims too much. It is a wild exaggeration 
of the feeling which men entertain towards strangers even 
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of their own nation. Patriotism does, indeed, carry son, 
regard for the well-being of other members of one’s ow 
nation, and can evoke a willingness to undergo efforts an 
sacrifices for the national well-being. But here the sentimen; 
of national brotherhood is nourished and stimulated bya 
variety of interests and fears that arise directly from the 
failure to realise the wider brotherhood of man. If ther 
were no outside nations for competition and possible confli¢ 
with our own, the sense of brotherhood in a nation would 
be feeble and infrequent in its appeal: ordinary feelings of 
sympathy and goodwill towards our neighbours would not 
deserve so strong an epithet. As for the wider brotherhood 
of man, the appeal of humanity, which inflamed the early 
prophets of democracy, it is a misrepresentation of the 
feelings of ordinary men and women towards their unknown 
fellows. The indifference with which almost all of us receive 
the tidings of some famine or other catastrophe, destructive 
of lives in China or Bolivia, attests the unreality of human 
brotherhood. Such idealism is sometimes defended on the 
grounds that pretending to be better than you are helps you 
to become better than you are. There is probably some 
truth in this provided that the ideal is not too far ahead, 
The economy of ideals is a nice problem for the psychologist, 
The carrot must not be too far from the donkey’s nose or it 
loses its attraction. Nor must it be too near. 

If the three factors of Democracy are thus recognised as 
little more than empty rhetoric, is Democracy itself dis- 
credited ? Does the discovery, that ordinary men and women 
have so little positive regard for Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, explain the rise of oligarchies and dictatorships 
and the visible collapse of popular self-government ? That 
this discovery contributes to the rise of autocracy there can 
be little doubt. But there are other causes, more positive in 
their appeal. The two chief of these causes are the conscious 
development of individual, class and national conflicts of 
interest and power, and the growing recognition of the 
necessity, in all departments of government, of an expertise 
which reduces the claims of democracy either to empty 
formalities or to troublesome, inefficient interference. Turn 
first to those conflicts between individuals, class and nations. 
What are they about ? Shall we say the acquisition and 
ownership of property ? The fact that most men in every 
class or nation spend most of their time and energy in trying 
to get for their own possession and use some portion of 
economic wealth seems to bear out the view that property 
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ry som — isthe cause of conflict. For property always implies scarcity, 
e’s om | and scarcity a struggle between would-be possessors. This 
rts and @ struggle, or its consciousness, is often softened by the term 
ntiment | “competition,” which is robbed of its hostile sting by being 
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ed by a represented as ‘fair’? and “ free,’’ or even as a form of 
rom the | co-operation in which the competitors are sharers in the 
If there final economic gains. Even when organised economic classes 
conflict — come into conscious recognition, the reality of economic 
2 would — conflict is repudiated by the propeatees and employing 
‘lings of | classes as based upon a false analysis of economic processes. 
uld not # A free competitive system will, it is maintained, give to 
herhood § every man ‘“‘what he is worth.” The economics of class- 
e early § conscious proletarianism is so abstract and difficult as to 
of the | make little impression on the mind of the great majority 
nknown § of the workers. The only property which concerns them 
receive § is their personal wages and standard of living, Yet they 
Tuctiye | are gradually acquiescing in a class organisation which is 
human — used by its conscious leaders in a struggle about property. 
on the | If these leaders are Socialists, they would destroy private 
Ips you and class ownership of property in land and capital. If 
y some | they are not, they are out for something like an equal 
ahead, — ownership of property; at any rate, a standard of wage- 
ologist, f income, comfort, leisure and social amenities which will 
se orit — remove the barriers that divide classes. 
For it is noticeable that personal distinctions, resting on 
ised as | traditional class cleavages, are coming to play an important 
elf dis- § part in policies of inter-class adjustment. This opens up 
women | the wider consideration that, though property figures as the 
ty and — immediate object in the class struggle, it really counts more 
orships — a8 a means than as an end. Among the poorer classes it 
That — continues to rank as the first necessity for decent living, but 
ere can — in proportion as this end is attained other interests and 
itive in § values tend to displace it. Ambitious individual workers 
ascious — Value property largely as a means of social rising, the passage 
icts of § from employee to employer. But the ordinary wage-earner 
of the — after a secure standard of living wants access to sports and 
pertise § amusements, improved education for his family and 
empty — Occasional participation in politics. These values and 
interests do, however, depend for their attainment upon 
ations. § conditions of public and private property. A fairer and more 
m and § equal apportionment of income and property thus emerges 
every — aS a strong proletarian demand. 
trying _The psychology of the owning classes is somewhat 
ion of § different. They are apt to take their rights of property for 
operty § granted. For half a century after democracy had been 
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formally established in this country, by a wide extension of 
the franchise to the masses, the ruling and possessing clasgg 
continued to rule and to possess without any serious menag 
to their political and economic domination. Democracy was 
found to be innocuous. The leaders of the Liberal ang 
Conservative parties were in unconscious agreement to keep 
all grave issues concerning “ the condition of the people 
out of politics. Orthodox economic principles, secretly 
moulded or selected by class interest, put very close restric. 
tions on the interference of the State with free enterprig 
and current rights of property. The workers who formed 
the majority of the electorate showed little initiative even 
in the factory and other economic legislation framed for 
their defence or benefit. This was the fruit of upper-class 
philanthropy. Such political enthusiasm as assumed | 
popular dimensions was concerned either with the forms of 
democracy as in the Chartist movement, or with some 
external issue, such as Bulgarian atrocities, Irish Home 
Rule, or Imperialism, kindled by the eloquence of a Gladstone 
or a Disraeli. It took over half a century for the workers to 
discover that they could not gain any considerable share of 
the economic benefits of the new productivity of industry 
without the assistance of the State, and that Democracy 
could not be brought to bear effectively upon this plane 
without the formation of a new workers’ political party. 
Though active leaders in this movement sometimes took the 
title Socialist, the movement itself presented no general 
challenge either to private property or private control of 
industry. It merely or mainly sought to supplement trade 
union bargaining by legislative aids. It carried no obvious 
menace to the competitive capitalist system or its “ rights 
of property.”’ But even before the workers formed theit 
third party, the intelligent leaders of the two historic parties 
began a policy of economic concessions, half-consciously 
designed to buy off any revolutionary assaults upon owner- 
ship which might proceed from class conflict. The owning 
classes did not abate their traditional outlook in meeting 
the new political situation. Their concessive policy was 
adapted to the several pressing needs of the new political- 
economic situation. Taxation, according to the size of 
income or inheritance, for the needs of a state which adds 
to its duties of defence and order an increasing number of 
social services, was recognised as a legitimate encroachment 
upon rights of property. So likewise with the increasing 
assumption by municipalities, or the State, of economic 
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operations which, if left to private unfettered enterprise, 
would become oppressive monopolies or would encourage 
and political corruption. The claims of the State to 

own, administer or control, some focal activities such as 
transport, power, banking, mining, has been gaining practical 
recognition in most advanced nations. The attitude of the 
essing classes towards this advancing socialisation is not 
quite simple. On the one hand, they recognise that economic 
concessions, alike in the form of taxation and of expanding 
social enterprise, are conducive to a defence of the major 
rights of private property and private enterprise. On the 
other hand, they are genuinely alarmed at the extension of 
this “‘ socialism ’’ by an organised proletarian party which 
threatens the confiscation (with or without compensation) 
of all ownership and utilisation of private property in land 
and capital. The early possible adoption of such a con- 
fiscating policy is definitely linked up with the organised 
voting power of the workers who constitute the democracy 
under majority rule. While it is recognised that a real 
majority rule is impracticable without authoritative leaders, 
the propertied classes fear that the left wing of a working 
class party, formally committed to Socialism, may furnish a 
leadership adequate to carry out this policy. The defence 
of property is therefore recognised more consciously than 
before to depend upon the adoption of a policy and a propa- 
ganda which shall split the ranks of Labour and impose a 
leadership which, though “ class”’ in origin and purpose, 
shall assume the rdéle of “‘ national defender of the faith.” 
Italy, Germany and Japan have been successful, temporarily 
at least, in this policy of healing class differences by opening 
up the wider conflicts of nationality. ‘‘ Stay giddy minds 
with foreign quarrels.”’ But here, again, the analysis is not 
quite simple. The appeal to nationality and for leaders 
congenial to this spirit does not openly profess itself a hostile 
procedure. Though military organisation forms an integral 
part of this nationalism, the first place is allotted to the spirit 
of internal integrity, transcending and healing class and 
economic divergences in an all-embracing enthusiasm for 
the national well-being. The difficulty encountered in this 
process in countries where popular self-government has 
never been a reality does not lie in displacing the forms and 
substance of democracy by oligarchy or personal leadership. 
With the due control of propaganda and censorship this has 
been so easy that it seems not impossible for Britain or 
France, if the threat of Socialism or Communism evoked the 
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necessary energy and skill in the possessive leaders. The 































































difficulty lies in reconciling the demands of a spirited * 
“* defence ’’ policy requiring a competitive increase of armed workin 
expenditure with labour conditions that will retain the § "°F 
acquiescence and sympathetic support of the masses of the Th 
people. This is the problem at present confronting Hitler a 
and Mussolini. It gives the determinant place to the Poni 
economic needs of “the people” in a country where the . 
productivity of modern scientific methods is generally known the nm 
and the perils of a spirited foreign policy are recognised, into a 
But this does not imply a direct encounter between demo- and 
cracy and dictatorship, or between capitalism and Socialism, 
For it becomes evident that, though working-class con- ordine 
ditions may be worsened by a policy of large employment depres 
of men and money upon armaments and upon conscription, § "SY 
it is the pressure of taxation upon the profits and. other sn 
income of the industrial and professional classes that is direc 
more immediately dangerous to dictators who have been wee 
placed in power by the financial and personal support of 7 “c 
these classes, in the hope and expectation that the existing ed 
economic order will be preserved intact. Finance is the pew 
economic sphere in which this conflict emerges most plainly, } 0" 
as is indicated by the notorious Hitler-Schacht quarrels. Most 
But it cannot be taken for granted that a growing divergence | "°° 
of interests between militant dictatorship and the masters re 
of finance and industry will lead to open conflict, the collapse on 
of dictators and the restoration of popular self-government. Now 
For the financial and business classes may prefer to come to a 
terms with their political masters rather than commit ale 
themselves to a rising tide of democracy, and dictators may : tl 
on their side recognise the necessity of preserving a profitable |” | 
career for the owning and managing classes. This would PP 
involve some limitation upon the,recent rush to‘increased § ™* 
armaments and some intelligent consideration alike of profits afiec 
and of wages. In other words, aggressive nationalism may ‘ i 
be driven to moderation so as to keep capitalism alive and ya 
loyal in its support. This, of course, assumes that a dictator, teak 
especially one quickly elevated into power, can keep his ‘ 
head sufficiently to see that his foreign and domestic policy rH 
must pay regard to the plain financial and personal interests inst 
of those who control the resources necessary for the conduct f 4. 
of his policy. A megalomaniac may encounter disaster evel 
more surely by internal misrule than by foreign failure. § ;. 
Even where dictatorship is not vested in an individual but § |.) 









in a class, as in the militarism of Japan, the same problem 
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is encountered, that of recognising some moderation in the 

nal and economic demands upon the business and the 
working classes for the expenditure upon armaments and 
war operations. 

The broad lesson to be learnt from recent history in 
many countries is that the repudiation of democracy or 

ular representative government is part of the defensive 

ique of the propertied and ruling classes in meeting 
the new attempts of democracy to pass from a political 
into an economic phase involving an attack upon capitalism 
and private profiteering. 

This defence is strongly supported by another. The 
ordinary worker-politician is habitually irritated and 
depressed by the apparent failure of democratic governments 
in such a country as Britain to secure reforms in law and 
administration which will rapidly transform industry in the 
direction of Socialism and workers’ betterment. Accustomed 
to view politics and economics in large loose general terms, 
he cannot recognise the intricacy which besets the members 
of a Socialist Government in dealing with practical reforms. 
In particular, he fails to recognise the degree in which such 
reforms are liable to go astray or be thwarted by the interests, 
view points and intentions of expert-servants of the State. 
Most of these men are exceptionally able and efficient, but 
are naturally averse to disturbing changes in their work, and, 
drawn almost exclusively from the middle and upper classes, 
have naturally imbibed their interested views and values. 
Now as economic issues have become more and more complex 
and enter more and more into administrative politics, this 
class of public servant holds more and more the key positions 
in the successful application of drastic reforms affecting 
property and the control of business. Though there is no 
reason to suppose that our official bureaucracy would offer 
any conscious concerted obstruction to legal measures 
affecting property and private business enterprise upon which 
a Labour-Socialist Government might embark, they would 
almost certainly withhold that sympathetic aid in the difficult 
tasks of interpreting and administering laws which would 
‘ppear to them unjust and detrimental to the interests of 
the nation. How could it be otherwise? These expert 
instruments are human and their expert skill cannot be 
divorced from their sense of right and expediency. 

_ The relation between the voter and the administrator 
is only one form of the problem of the dependence of the 
ordinary man upon the expert which comes up in a score of 
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different cases. The ordinary man cannot himself 9; 
expert knowledge in medicine, law, architecture, educatio, 
or any of the applied sciences. He must employ exper, 
who are often interested parties in their advice. He my 
trust them, but his trust cannot be unlimited. He my 
change his shoemaker when the shoe pinches. But suq 
ex post facto remedy does not satisfy, and involves a ty 
simple analysis of cause and effect. The political figi 
presents the problem in a far subtler form and demands, 
more positive solution. If democracy, as representatiy 
government, is to be competent to grapple successfully wit) 
problems of property and business control, it must secur 
an Officialdom that is in reasonable sympathy with ik 
economic policies. This condition cannot be fulfilled unles 
the ladder of education is broad enough to enable th 
children of the workers to enter the upper grades of th 
public services, central and local, in numbers approximatiy 
to their voting strength as citizens. For only thus cw 
representative government be extended from the parlis 
mentary into the administrative sphere. Though recent 
developments of higher and university education have mat 
substantial progress, they have not gone nearly far enoug 
to meet this need. The minority of working-class boy 
who obtain posts of determinant power in the civil servi 
are apt to succumb to the traditional intellectual and soci 
atmosphere of the dominant majority. Equality d 
intellectual opportunity is far from attained. Its absene 
is, of course, closely linked with the remnants of economit 
servitude which derive from the inequalities of economit 
opportunity. How to remove these two interdependet 
forms of inequality is the problem which is becoming cor 
scious in every modern country. The survival of democracy 
a on its solution, But a sound solution demands thi 
political democracy shall avoid the temptation to secures 


remedy by force of numbers, or, in the last resort, by th 
still more dubious use of arms. It must make good its claim 
to a policy which shall put the claims of property upon al 


agreed equitable basis. 
J. A. HOBSON. 


LONDON. 





PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRACY. 


J. L. STOCKS, 
Professor of Philosophy in Manchester University. 


tig Itry in this paper to give a philosophical account of demo- 

cracy, which is a thing rarely attempted. That is to say, I 

in by stating a general theorem, which originates in other 

fields and applies to many other things besides politics, and 

Igo on to show how it applies to politics and how in the light 

of it the principle of democracy may be satisfactorily stated 
and defended. 

(1) In early modern philosophy there was a prolonged 
dispute concerning the part played by sense and thought 
respectively in the genesis of knowledge. Some were inclined 
to give the primacy to the senses, and these were called 
iricists, because they stressed experience, actual contact 
f With things. Others rejected the senses as untrustworthy 
and argued that the most important ideas, e.g. that of God 
and the fundamental conceptions of mathematics, could not 
be traced to the senses, and therefore required another 
pedigree. Therefore they were disposed to assert the 
independence of the human reason, its ability to evoke 
knowledge from its own being and resources. The clearest 
and most certain truths at least were of this order, and the 
thought directly connected with the use of the senses they 
tended to regard as an inferior activity: sensation for them 
tended to be equivalent to confused thinking. This tendency 
is called rationalism. In the eighteenth century Kant 
attempted a solution of this age-old conflict by means of the 
ancient opposition of Form and Matter. He propounded the 
view that these two cognitive functions are complementary ; 
that there is accordingly no cognition in the full sense which 
does not owe something to both, sense contributing always 
certain material which submits to organisation, and thought 
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contributing always the organising form and principle, Thy 
every genuine judgment in Kant’s view has two paren, 
and presupposes a mind which is at once passive and actiy. 
As passiv? it is sensitive to its environment and receives th 
necessary material, as active it gives the material shape an 
form. “ Thoughts without content are empty : perception; 
without conceptions are blind.” By this formula he seeks} 
reconcile the two opposed tendencies, recognising that ear) 
rah was engaged in over-emphasising one side of a comple 
truth. The one side, empiricist or sensationalist, had seq 
the passivity only and exaggerated accordingly the rile of 
sense ; the other had seen the activity only, exaggerating jn 
consequence the réle of thought. By his formula he is abk 
to do justice to both factors. 

(2) There is a similar antithesis in regard to humm 
equipment on the practical side between desire (appetite 
instinct) and will. A desire stands for a tendency to actim 
of a certain type, which is at least in its more primitive ani 
inescapable forms—hunger, thirst, etc.—for a reasonabk 
being a mere datum, a fact which requires to be recognisel 
and taken into account, a limit his rationality. Her 


again, there are two one-sided solutions of the resultin 
problem—on the one hand, a rationalism which violently 


asserts man’s freedom against the appetites which limit it 
and seeks to prove that freedom by systematically denyim 
them all. That is the erroneous extreme of asceticism. th 
the other hand, a naturalism which deifies the instincts, 
spurning this independent reason as a morbid perversion d 
human nature, and proclaims that intelligence is only healthy 
when it is their faithful servant. ‘‘ Reason,” wrote Hume 
*“‘ is and ought only to be the slave of the passions.”’ Her 

ain the antithesis of form and matter may be invoked ti 
effect a compromise and a reconciliation of the two oppose 
tendencies—a mean position from which justice may be dont 
to the half truth involved in each. For instinct and desir 
are evidently in their pure form blind, devoid of plan ani 
forethought, sure to lead those who trust them to frustration 
and disaster. What they offer to a reasonable being is tht 
shapeless material out of which a course of constructive ant 
consecutive action may be made. As thought is both the 
master of sense and its servant, so will is both the master an( 
the servant of desire. As thought which is not fructified by 
sense is empty, and sense which is not organised by thought 
is blind, so the life which denies desire is empty of substan¢t 
and delight, while the life that concedes everything to it and 
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denies the sovereignty of reason, blunders blindly in the 
dark. The moral life depends, as Aristotle argued against 
contemporary exaggerations of asceticism, on the proper 
discipline and organisation of the natural appetites. 

(8) My argument in this paper depends on my being 
allowed to apply the simple considerations concerning 
individual thought and action which I have just advanced 
to the case of a community of men organised under govern- 
ment. I ask the reader to let me make that application, 
without asking too closely for the moment what he is allowing 
metodo. To make the application I shall have to speak of 
such a community as though it were a unity possessing these 
attributes of thought and action. The question how far this 
assumption is correct is a legitimate one, and any results 
which the argument may reach must subsequently be 
ualified and corrected in the light of the answer to it. But 

ere is no harm, as far as I can see, in reserving the question 
for the present. The only use I want to make of this point 
now is to observe that from the point of view of extreme 
individualism (or pure social nominalism) no fundamental 
defence of democracy is possible. 

(4) If a whole community, as organised under a single 
government, can be said to have a will at all, its government 
must surely be that will; and by the term government we 
must understand the whole complex of sovereign authorities 
which have the right to make the laws of the land, to decide 
points of law, to execute and administer the laws, or to take 
any other action in the name of the community. These 
various forms of government activity will in fact be in 
complicated relations of interdependence, of control and 
subordination, with one another, as the law and practice of 
the constitution may determine; but these complications 
can safely be ignored. For our purpose it will be sufficient 
to regard the whole complex as what it is always trying to 
be, a unity, a single will, declaring in its various concurrent 
expressions a single purpose and policy ; adding  peshene that 
in modern times it is usually taken for granted that in the 
formation of policy the legislative body plays in some sense 
the preponderant part. This government, then, dominated 
by a representative legislature, may be taken to embody in 
its decisions the reasonable will of the community so far as 
such a will exists. 

My further suggestion, on this basis, is that if the com- 
munity is united and healthy, and if the principle of repre- 
sentation is working satisfactorily, the corporate decision 
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embodied in government action will be the resultant of th 
fruitful interaction of two factors, viz. first, incipient te, 
dencies to corporate action arising in the general body ¢ 
citizens ; second, proposals for corporate action on the 

of the central authority, formed largely in the hope that t 
will meet and satisfy these tendencies. These tendencies ap 
of course demands and desires of various grades of definition 
and urgency. My suggestion.is that the fruitfulness of the 
interaction of these two forces—on the one hand a repr. 
sentative government anxious for a mandate, on the othe 














































hand a mass of people ready to give one—depends on this I 
that the interaction is a process in which matter receive § such 
form, in which the spontaneous and unorganised movements § dem 
of desire and impulse in the body of the people are ordered § 404 
and articulated till by a continuous process they issue ina § “2 
conscious corporate decision which is a law or an executive § 400 
act. rege 
(5) Democracy, reduced to its simplest terms, is the § bee 
principle that everyone shall have a say in matters of common § Bul 
concern. Under a representative system this princi obv 
encourages every citizen to play a part in the selection of abl 
representatives who have power to decide such matters } 40 
The election of representatives is conceived as the first stage} © 
in the continuous process by which out of the uncoordinated § 2 
and inconsistent impulses of the citizens is produced af 2@ 
definite national policy and line of action. Consequently the inf 
decision of the representative body and of any smaller body, } 2 
such as a cabinet, on whom they confer or with whom they | 
share power, is not a wholly free decision. They do what they J th 
think best in the circumstances, the chief circumstance being } 
these popular impulses above mentioned, or, as they more th 
commonly say, the state of public opinion. That is to say,} 
their range of decision is severely limited (as the choice of § ™ 
form must always be) by the material available. “ 
These considerations give us the first and fundamental § * 
justification of the democratic principle. Its invitation to th 
every citizen to take a part in the selection of representative FF 
is justified because by this invitation it provides an oppor — ® 
tunity for the citizens singly and in groups to make know f * 
to those who will be their representatives what is stirring f° 
among them by way of protest or demand. Legally the} | 
citizen may (as by the laws of England) have no othet 
opportunity of making his wishes felt beyond this opportunity | 
: 






which comes at each election time. But the formal pd 
tunity provided by the occasional election is expected to 
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te both in electors and in elected a state of mind favour- 
able to the informal application of such pressure in the inter- 
yening periods. So that by this simple piece of machinery a 
situation is created in which we have a people continuously 
interested in the larger matters of common concern and 
continuously expressing its desires in regard to them, and a 

ernment continuously sensitive to such expression and 
continuously active in transforming the material thus pro- 
yided into corporate action by which the community stands 
committed. 

If the general body of citizens were provided with no 
such formal right of interference, if, that is, no element of 
democracy entered into the constitution, the informal give 
and take between ruler and subject might still subsist. The 
citizen body might nevertheless attend to what was being 
done in its name, and the rulers might pay considerable 

dto their wishes. To some extent they certainly would, 
because laws which no one wants are apt to be ineffective. 
But first, the chances of these conditions being realised would 
obviously be much diminished, and secondly, almost inevit- 
ably the rulers would tend unconsciously to be unduly 
dominated by the opinions of the circles with which they 
were in daily contact, those of their friends and of their 
neighbourhood. If England lacked the democratic machi- 
nery, the opinion of London, for example, would be far more 
influential on policy in comparison with that of the rest of 
England than it now is. The democratic machinery corrects 
this tendency to some extent. It ensures further, generally, 
that the representatives shall feel these popular impulses, 
each so to speak directly and in his own person, and it makes 
the pertiees life of each of them depend on his responsiveness 
tothem. (But in very small bodies, like social clubs, literary 
and dramatic societies, effective democracy is compatible 
with the complete absence of any such machinery for the 
simple reason that the officers are in continuous contact with 
the members.) 

(6) The interpretation of democratic government outlined 
above can be shown to resemble the Kantian formula from 
which I started in this, that it effects a reconciliation and 
combination of two sharply opposed extreme views of the 
political problem, to which men are at all times prone, and 
does fair justice to the half truth contained in each. Let us 
have a look at these two extremes. The first one exaggerates 
the necessary receptivity of the central authority until it 
makes government merely the faithful register of a popular 
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activity; the other exaggerates the formlessness qj 
incoherence of popular movements until they cease to hay 
any positive significance, so that the government b 

sole creator and sustainer of national unity and only begetty 
of Jaw and national policy. 

This exaggeration of the central function, of the acti 
of the government, is analogous to rationalism, and if wil] 
rationalistically interpreted—t.e. understood as action infuse 
by knowledge, as it was by the Greeks—the doctrine become § 14 
simply a form of rationalism. Accordingly we find that itis 
an attitude to which rationalistic philosophers are prone, 
Plato’s plea for the philosopher king in the Republic is para. 
doxical not because it suggests that philosaphey is the best 
education for a statesman—Berkeley said almost as much ay § © 
that'—but because it argues that the ruler should be guided 
rather by the pattern in heaven than by the facts on earth, 
because it maintains further by implication that in an ideal 
state ideally well governed the body of the people would have 
no positive contribution whatever to make to the conduct of 
state affairs. On the first of these two points—the pattem 
in heaven—the theory which I am expounding has no great 
quarrel with Plato: its difference is mainly one of emphasis, 
Plato seems to take delight in emphasising the philosopher's 
detachment from the world, and his disdain for earthly 
affairs and ignorance of them. This may be regarded only 
as a kind of superficial perversity, but I think it goes deeper. 
My account on the other hand emphasises the necessity in 
the ruler of extreme sensitiveness to earthly affairs. As to 
the pattern in heaven itself it is difficult to believe nowadays 
in absolute political forms, and metaphysical issues also 
come in to complicate the issue: thus the detail may he 

uestionable ; but on my account also the ruler has to supply 
the Form, and therefore requires in some measure the 
detachment and independence which Plato claims for his 
philosopher king. The other point of difference is much more 
serious. To deny that the body of the citizens have a 
positive contribution to make is to reduce them to the level 
of mere brute matter, like the marble or bronze of the 
sculptor, which imposes on his work only fixed and distant 
limits capable of being discounted once for all before he 
begins to operate on it. But animal and still more human 


1 “ Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much meditated 
upon God, the human mind, and the swmmum bonum, may possibly make 
a thriving earthworm, but will most indubitably make a sorry patriot 
a sorry statesman ” (Siris). 
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material is far from being so simply malleable as that. The 

point has already been made and the argument need 
not be repeated. I would only add here that this funda- 
mental error and misapprehension—as I regard it—is made 
yorse in Plato’s case by the fact that it is incidental to the 
definition of a perfect polity. If he had merely argued that 
ordinary human nature, as he knew it, was incapable of 
making the positive contribution to policy that democracy 
uires, and that attempts to encourage such contribution 
inthe name of democracy were therefore futile or disastrous, 
there would have been much to be said in favour of his view. 
fen to-day there is something to be said for such a view. 
The point anyhow could have been challenged and investi- 
gated on the plane of fact. But to elevate such incapacity 
into an ideal principle is to accept as desirable the sharp 
division of the community into rulers and subjects, an active 
minority and a passive majority, and thus to destroy once 
for all its unity and its power of corporate action. This 
result becomes even clearer, when the rationalist interpreta- 
tion of will is withdrawn, so that idealism gives place to 
materialism and the political formula in consequence is 
merely authoritative force as the sole condition of social 
uity and effective corporate action.’ Such is the view of 
Hobbes and of his modern imitators in Italy and Germany. 
What the ruler’s source of inspiration may be is now no 
longer apparent. It is hardly a pattern laid up in heaven. 
But from their subjects they ask only obedience, and it would 
sem that for them, as for Hobbes—‘“* the Common People’s 
minds, unless they be tainted with dependance on the potent 
or scribbled over with the opinions of their Doctors, are like 
dean paper, fit to receive whatsoever by Public Authority 
shall be imprinted on them.” They have shown that the 
“potent ” and the ‘‘ Doctors ’’ can be broken or silenced, 
and that obedience can be obtained on these lines, but at 
what cost and for how long the world does not yet know. 
The simplest name for this extreme is Despotism. 

(7) The other extreme view consists in the exaggeration 
of the peripheral activity, of the positive contribution from 
the side of the citizen body. When Aristotle gave his account 
of the virtues he showed each as a mean state standing 
between two opposed extremes which were both vices. Thus 
the virtue of courage was in opposition on the one hand to 
the vice of foolhardiness and on the other hand to the vice 
ofcowardice. He commonly noted that one of these extremes 
was a good deal nearer to the mean than the other, so that 


Vor. XXXIV. No. 4. 18 
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it was in practice often confused with it. Thus foolhardineg;§ willi 
quite easily mistaken for courage, but cowardice not so as th 
These two extremes with which I am dealing behave in thi phta 
same way. The one I now come to, which exaggerates th the | 
periphery, is the one nearer to democracy and is often go,} mod 
fused with it—so often indeed and so persistently that th to t! 
theorist is often tempted to give up the struggle and choog} Rou! 
another name for the principle in which he believes. Buthg of ™ 
can’t do that in fact because the struggle for the name jg influ 
really of far-reaching practical importance, and also becayg} inst! 
it is necessary to show that this pseudo-democracy, whic} tom! 
represents itself as merely democracy made complete} [hel 
logical and consistent, is actually no alternative principle off 8° 
government at all, but something which simply is not andj 9ske 
cannot be actualised in practice. To revert to my paralld} Wha 
with courage—if courage means only absence of fear wher !eas' 
most men are afraid, foolhardiness is extreme courage, some- 
thing like total absence of fear, and must accordingly be Me 
better not a worse state than courage. Similarly if demo} ¢ 
cracy means simply a belief in the popular contribution tj % § 
policy, it provides no ground for accusing anyone of exag. with 
gerating the extent of that contribution. Those who believe Whi 
in it more are simply more democratic. They may be wrong} # ™ 
but to prove them wrong some other principle independent} #24 
of democracy and forcing limits on it must be introduced} §!¥! 
If we accept these two definitions, of courage and of demo} | 
cracy, we must also accept these absurd or unpleasant con} 
clusions, but we have the alternative of amending the} PF 
definitions, and this is the sensible thing to do. To that point} logt 
I will return later; first, let us look this whole-hearted Wil 
democrat, as he styles himself, in the face. mel 
This view is the exact antithesis of the last. For thatthe Wh 
government was active and the people passive ; for this the % @ 
people is active and the government passive. On the ont the 
view the government asks of the citizen only that he shal} °” 
obey : on the other the citizens ask of the government only} 2€ 
that it shall obey. The conception is frankly ideal : it does del 
not pretend to be a picture of fact ; but ideally democracy Me 
is taken to mean that a people governs itself, instead of th 
appointing or accepting persons who shall govern it. It} +3 
officials are thus reduced to relative insignificance ; thei 0 
personal responsibility for what is done reaches vanishili thi 
point, except in matters of administrative detail. This} °# 
the goal to which the true democrat looks forward, the} ° 
standard to which, if progress continues, democratic practic wi 
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hardiness, will increasingly approximate. Some such view of democracy 
ot so as this is inevitably suggested by the hackneyed concluding 
ave in thst phrase of Lincoln’s fine Gettysburg speech—“ government of 
gerates th the people by the people for the people.” Its currency in 
“often eqn, modern times owes much to Rousseau’s Social Contract and 
ly that thd to the French Revolutionary leaders who were inspired by 
and choog} Rousseau’s ideas. Many of the more unproductive features 
Ss. Buthe of modern democratic institutions are due to its continued 
he name jj influence, and much of the unsatisfactory working of such 
Iso becane} institutions is attributable to the false demands and expecta- 
acy, whid} tions of those who work them connected with this set of ideas. 
complete} Their examination and correction is therefore a matter of 
rinciple of some practical importance, especially at a time when we are 
is not and} asked to observe a general breakdown of democracy. For 
1y paralld} What has broken down may well turn out to be, in part at 
fear wher| least, not democracy, but something else. 

age, some} In terms of the account which I have given, the funda- 
ingly bea} mental inadequacy of this extreme is at once obvious. The 
y af demo} one extreme asserts Form without Matter or requires Form 
ibution tj to supply its own Matter: this extreme asserts Matter 
e of exag} Without Form, or requires Matter to supply its own Form, 
ho believe) Which is equally absurd. As the one extreme is analogous to 
be ja rationalist theory of knowledge, so this extreme has its 
Jependeni} analogue in the sensationalist theory of knowledge, which 
troduced} gives the senses the monopoly of truth. 

of demo} (8) This theory of democracy seems to rest theoretically 
sant con} on the ascription of magical and as I think highly improbable 
iding the) properties to what it calls the General Will, and it culminates 
chat point] logically—though it is not often pressed so far—in what 
William Godwin looked forward to, the euthanasia of govern- 
ment. With regard to the term General Will, it is worth 
while pointing out that a will is to be found only where there 
isan act: consequently if General Will is rightly asserted 
there must also be General Action. Further will is pre- 
conditioned, according to the classical analysis which has 
never been superseded, by desire and deliberation; and 
deliberation is the typical act of practical thinking, in which 
means and end are seen in causal relation. Consequently, 
there must also be General Desire and General Thought. If, 
linsist, we are to take seriously the proposition that a people 
does or can govern itself, we must be satisfied that all these 
things are or may be true; and it is not easy to see how we 
can receive this satisfaction. Rousseau, it is true, was 
cautious enough to introduce a number of qualifications 
which go far to neutralise his hypothesis and deprive it of 
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applicability to the states with which we are familiar, 4 
General Will, he argued, was only realisable (though he dij 
not stick to this) when all the adult male citizens are collected 
together in a single assembly : he therefore asked that statg 
should be made very small, consisting if possible of a sj 
town and the country round it. He refused to regui 
further, that there should be unanimity, that desire, thought 
and will should be identical in each voter ; he required only 
that each should ask the same question—what is the common 
interest ?—and try in good faith to answer it. In the 
assembly he supposed by some mysterious mechanical o 
chemical process the different answers would be fused into 
single majestic unity of result. He saw again the absurdi 
of supposing that the general body of citizens, assembled or 
otherwise, could take responsibility for the execution and 
administration of its own laws: he therefore confined the 
General Will to the act of legislation and provided for the 
appointment of what he called an aristocratic executive. In 
these and other ways Rousseau made so many concessions to 
common sense that he may even be said to concede implicitly 
that government of the people by the people is a wholly 
unrealisable idea for a nation state. But Rousseau’s followers 
forget or ignore his qualifications. Arrangements are made 
all over a country on a given day that every citizen male and 
female shall have the opportunity of voting : it may be ina 
general election, it may be in a referendum or initiative, it 
may be in a presidential election. Each goes into his little 
secret box and marks his cross. - Busy clerks total the result, 
For these democrats forthwith the will of the people is mani- 
fest, and all the magical properties of the General Will are 
immediately credited toit. The decisive step has been taken; 
the rest is mere routine. Further, any general activity of the 
citizen body is saluted impartially as an expression of the 
General Will, and that country is regarded as the most 
democratic which gives its citizens the most frequent oppor- 
tunities of putting a cross on a ballot paper. 

(9) The only answer to rash and reckless theory is the 
twofold one, a closer study of the facts and the formulation 
of an alternative theory more adequate to their complexity. 
My own view as to the inadequacy of this theory and as to 
the correction which it requires has already been indicated 
in general. It is a fundamental error to suppose that will 
can emerge spontaneously from the citizen body, for willis 
form imposed upon desire and impulse, and desire and 
impulse are powerless to generate of themselves the form 
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ghich will order them. But this general answer requires 

now some restatement and also on one particular point some 

sup Jementation. 

my account of democratic government I started by 

saying that the will of a community, if it exists, will reside in 

the government of the community, and by the government 

of the community I explained that I meant primarily the 

representative legislative body. Rousseau would in fact 
robably accept this statement as true in a sense. He would 

be ready to admit that what will there is in such a com- 

munity is embodied in its government. He would merely 
add that in his view the will of a community has no effective 

existence where legislation is delegated to representatives. 

This objection will be met if it can be shown first, that a 
central authority must be created before anything of the 
nature of a corporate decision can come into being ; secondly, 
that in the ideal case (i.e. where circumstances are favourable 
and everything works smoothly) the decision of such a 
central authority can reasonably be regarded as a national 
decision. The view on the second point implied in my earlier 
statement was that in a favourable case such an interpreta- 
tion is seen to be reasonable when it is remembered that 
parliament’s decision is not fully free, but is preconditioned 
by an elaborate process of give and take between the repre- 
sentatives and the electors, in which process the germs of 
will present in the citizen body may be regarded as gradually 
passing by a continuous process into definite considered 
action. I am far from saying that this is always so; I am 
only saying that it is what we as democrats are aiming at, 
and what we already to some extent achieve. This state- 
ment contains also by implication my answer on the first 
point. It is this process of give and take between the 
responsible politician and the relatively irresponsible citizen 
which is in my view the essence of democracy, because if 
anything of the nature of a general will is to come into being 
it must by this process be created. The idea that a general 
will exists, and that the political problem is to find a means 
of expressing it, is mere mythology. It has to be made before 
itcan be expressed, and the political problem is to find a way 
of making it. The failure to see this point is the essential 
flaw in the Rousseauistic misinterpretation of democracy, on 
which blind faith in the referendum, the recall, proportional 
representation, and a dozen other things depends. Once it 
is seen they fall into their place, as relatively unimportant 
devices which may in certain conditions assist, but are more 
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likely under present circumstances to hinder the demoergj, 
aim. 
(10) At this point I must introduce, by way of supplemey 
to my original statement, the necessary qualification to whid 
I referred before. In that statement I over-simplified th 
case by representing the impulses in the body of the 

to which a democratic government gives form as so to speak 
ready-made facts, pre-existent, which the government 
nises and incorporates into its decision. But though » 
doubt there is always a certain priority on the side of th 
matter, as sense has always priority in relation to tho 
and desire in relation to will, this priority is not like that of 
say, infancy to childhood, childhood to manhood, etc., wher 
the earlier term ceases to apply precisely in proportion as the 
later begins to apply ; it is the priority rather of the necessary 
condition in relation to that which may find in it occasion for 
actualisation. This may seem technical and obscure ; but 
it is really quite simple. Desire is, let us say, a necessary 
condition of will.: Every desire might pass by a continuow 
process into will, but not all do. Desire is only an oppor 
tunity for willing which is not always taken. But granting 
that many or most desires are abortive, 7.e. do not issue in 
action—a fact which is generally recognised, but explained 
differently by different theories—it may still be maintained 
plausibly that Will is the child of desire. The statement is 
plausible, and is indeed true, if it is recognised that will, like 
the human child, both needs and has a second parent. The 
active formative principle which transforms desire into 
action begins its work from the moment when the blind 
impulse first raises its shapeless head. The abortive desire 
is not an impulse on which this principle has never worked, 
but one on which at a certain point it ceased to work, so that 
the impulse never came to maturity as will. Another and 
blunter reply to the view that Will is the child of desire would 
be to point out that it is at least as plausible to say that 
desire is the child of will. This reply comes in the end to the 
same thing: for what it asserts essentially is that in a some 
what different sense of priority action (or will) is prior to 
desire. 

The application of these considerations to politics is, | 
hope, fairly obvious. The practical point, which acquife) 
special importance from the prevalence of the misinterpreta 
tion of democracy now under discussion, is this: that 4} 
democratic government is not required by its principles to 
be at any stage of its dealings with the public purely passive 
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and receptive. On the contrary theory shows—and practice 
amply confirms the lesson—that the part it has to play is 
essentially active and formative from beginning to end. The 
demands which it registers and meets with seeming docility 
are demands which it has itself evoked from the citizen body 
—not perhaps what it wished to evoke, but then no man’s 
children are quite what he dreamed they would be. If the 
vernment sinks into inactivity and seeks to play a merely 
ive part in relation to public opinion, the popular move- 
ments at once begin to lose unity, relevance and coherence ; 
they become feeble and spasmodic ; finally perhaps increasing 
bitterness and frustration leads them to seek elsewhere the 
lead which government refuses to give, until by violent 
revolution the government itself is swept away and a new 
litical situation is created. 

All this is merely the formulation in terms of politics of 
the famous principle laid down by Kant that “ thoughts 
without content are empty: perceptions without con- 
ceptions are blind.” 

(11) I do not claim for the theory which I have been 
expounding that it opens up any startling new truth, or 
suggests the need for any drastic alterations in the practice 
of parliamentary government : on the contrary I claim that 
inthe main it only confirms principles which the wiser of our 
democratic leaders have for generations consistently put into 
practice. The substantiation of that claim would surely 
constitute the best possible recommendation of the theory : 
but I will not attempt it now. I would only, in conclusion, 
call attention to two general advantages which the theory 
seems to me to possess, the first of a more practical, the second 
of amore theoretical, order. On the practical side it has the 
merit that it gives the democrat an answer on both fronts. 
It gives him a case which he can state without asserting the 
imposture of collective wisdom, which excites the ridicule of 
one set of opponents, or the still more flagrant imposture of 
the inspired superman, which infuriates the other. Demo- 
cracy seen as the fruitful interaction between rulers and ruled 
gains in definition and ceases to be one of those slippery 
principles, so common in politics, in the application of which 
the politician can always be outbidden by a rival who takes 
amore extreme or leftward position. But practice after all 
must look after itself and will not pay much attention to the 
theorist. It is the theoretical implications which interest me 
especially, and in particular this. Ifthe account above given 
of democracy is correct, there is a close natural connection 
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between the prevalence of democratic ideals in politics ay 
the practice of methodical empiricism in science and othe 
fields of thought. This empiricism, which is eminey 
characteristic of the modern era, had to fight its first batt) 
with a rationalism which would lay down the law a priori fy 
nature; and always it has had to resist a tendency encour 
by misinterpretation of its own successes to distort thij 
empiricism into the absurdity of sensationalism. Hoy 
similar is the history of the democratic idea, which dur 
this same period has made steady and uninterrupted progres 
towards general recognition in Europe. Further, it j 
striking to observe that those countries in which the empirical 
tendency in thought has been most persistent are also tho 
countries in which democracy has struck deepest root. Iti 
surely no accident that among the Great Powers of Europe, 
France and England are at once the most democratic and th 
most empirical in their outlook on the world, while Germany, 
which is the least democratic, is the most friendly to ambi- 
tious metaphysical systems. This can hardly be mer 
coincidence, and it seems to me to provide a further confirms. 
tion of the substantial truth of the theory which I have been 
stating. 

If then I am asked, finally, what is the philosophy of 
democracy, I would answer, taking the question now ina 
rather different sense from what my title intended, with the 
one word—empiricism. The natural temper of a democratic 
government is empirical, or, as we commonly say in practical 
matters, opportunist. It will with difficulty look very fa 
ahead, or undertake very drastic and ambitious schemes of 
reconstruction. Its greatest achievements will tend to be 
anonymous in the sense that all alike will depend on the 
disciplined co-operation of immense multitudes of men, s0 
that even the leader at the decisive point will see afterwards 
that he built better than he knew. 

J. L. STOCKS. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 
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MODERN CONFLICTS OF PRACTICE 
AND IDEALS.’ 


SIR E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Ir must have been very early in the history of the human 
race that ideals of conduct and of life were evolved. So soon 
as men passed beyond the stage of hunting and settled down 
to the life of farming they showed their faith in the future 
by entrusting precious seed to the ground, in the hope that 
it might later be returned to them five or ten-fold. And 
with this settled life and growing hope for the future, customs 
necessarily developed which would lead, one might suppose, 
to the setting up of standards of conduct and so to ideals 
towards which men might strive but which they could not 
hope fully to attain. The history of civilisation, apart from 
its material triumphs, is largely the story of man’s efforts 
to attain his ideals, of their interactions with realities, and 
of the struggles and failures which led to the adjustments of 
the ideals to the actual facts of life. In his notable book, 
Greek Ideals and Modern Life, Sir R. W. Livingstone shows 
how the Greeks set up as their ideal the attainment of human 
excellence or virtue, in the old sense of the word. Man was 
the centre alike of their philosophy and of their morality, 
while the gods, even the great Zeus himself, were vague 
mysterious figures in the background: according to their 
earlier conceptions, no better than men. In Palestine the 
Jews were developing another view, involving other ideals, 
insisting sternly on the power of God as opposed to the weak- 
ness of man: before whom princes and kings are as nothing, 
but who requires from all complete obedience to His laws. 
The ideal then was to discover these laws and to learn how 
best to obey them. Then came the new ideals set up by 
Christ : insisting not so much on the power of God as on His 


1 The Hibbert lecture delivered at Cambridge, February, 1986. 
Vou. XXXIV. No. 4. 553 18* 
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fatherhood and love, making all men brothers of one family 
members one of another charged with the duty of bearing 
each other’s burdens. However much we fall short of then 
these are the ideals we all set ourselves; the generally 
accepted ideals of our civilisation. 

It is in the nature of the ideal that it is never attainabk 
in practice. As one approaches it becomes more refined, 
more etherealised and distant, yet always gaining in hold 
and power. And it is in the nature of human progress that 
it is never in a continuous straight line. Men do not develo 
onwards and upwards for ever, as many in the ninetedlll 
century thought. Each generation seems to be on a different 
plane from its predecessors, but not necessarily a higher 
plane: it moves in a completely different environment, s 
that the experience of one generation is not usually of much 
help to the next; at any rate, it is neither sought nor 
welcomed. And with all the accumulated experience of 
mankind, now so fully documented and systematised, it is 
impossible to predict what will happen a month hence. We 
are still, and apparently our children and their children 
always will be, in the difficult and rather tragic situation of 
having to work out our destiny without knowledge of the 
end; as a weaver would be if he knew nothing of the design 
and very little about the material with which he was 
working. 

Conflicts between the ideal and the realities of life are of 
course inevitable. At each stage of history they have takena 
different form. The early Christians often found themselves 
in conflict with the State ; indeed, this conflict between the 
two allegiances, allegiance to the State and allegiance to 
the high ideal, still continues in parts of Europe and was 
officially ended in this country only when various Bills were 
passed annulling disabilities and discriminations against 
dissenters. Characteristically a compromise was reached 
here and in temporal matters the State claims obedience to 
its laws, but in spiritual matters the citizen is left free. In 
borderland cases a conscience clause is in general inserted, 
acknowledging the higher claims of conscience and the 
necessity for leaving each one free to contract out of the new 
law if he feels so impelled. Although in practice these con- 
science clauses have not always worked well, they show that 
the temporal authority recognises its limitations, and its 
need to defer to higher authority. 

Another conflict arose in the nineteenth century. The 
rapid growth of science opened men’s eyes to the marvellous 
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and complexity of the universe. Very limited ideas 
held until then were shown to be wholly inadequate; the 
reality was infinitely more wonderful than the imagination 
had depicted. It seems strange that this could ever have 
led to conflict between science and religion; yet it did. 
Looking back one can see how this came about: in the 
course of long non-critical years there had been a considerable 
growth of hypotheses and ideas irrelevant to the great central 
truths of Christianity yet deemed by the Church to be 
essential and therefore to be accepted as true. Men of 
science, on the other hand, asserted that a statement about 
the physical universe is not to be accepted as true simply 
because the Church thinks it is essential to religion ; science, 
they maintained, must test all things that can be tested, and 
seek out the Truth with no other motive whatsoever except 
to find it. Of course all this is so completely recognised now 
that the famous address given by Tyndall to the British 
Association at its Belfast meeting in 1874 reads like an echo 
from a distant past. Certainly no such conflict would be 
possible to-day: in reply to Tyndall’s rather pompous 
declaration, ‘‘ We claim, and we shall wrest from Theology, 
the entire domain of cosmological theory,” one cannot 
imagine a modern professor of theology doing more than 
say, “ Certainly, my friend, go ahead.’ Nor could we picture 
him in such deadly strife with the professors of biochemistry, 
of astronomy and of physics as was worked up at Oxford in 
the historic discussion of 1860 between Bishop Wilberforce 
and T. H. Huxley. An interesting account of the position 
taken by the various protagonists is given by Alfred Noyes 
in his book, The Unknown God. That conflict is over. Both 
sides gained enormously by the clearing away of much 
intellectual lumber ; both groups of fighters gained by the 
infusion of the spirit of humility ; the scientists lost some of 
their arrogance, pardonably acquired during the rapid rush 
of sweeping discoveries and wide generalisations of the mid- 
nineteenth century, which had given an impression of almost 
limitless power of human discovery and control over Nature : 
they gained when they recognised the limitations of the 
human mind and the existence of vast domains beyond their 
powers of apprehension. Best of all, however, we now 
recognise that the dispute had really been about what one 
side thought necessary for science and the other side thought 
necessary for religion ; between science and religion as such 
there can be no conflict. Alfred Noyes, whom one might 
regard as the poet of science, puts the facts admirably : 
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** What is all science then, 
But pure religion, seeking everywhere 
The true commandments, and through many forms 
The eternal Power that binds all worlds in one ? 
It is man’s age-long struggle to draw near 
His Maker, learn His thoughts, discern His law— 
A boundless task, in whose infinitude, 
As in the unfolding light and law of love, 
Abides our life, and our eternal joy.” 
—(Watchers of the Sky.) 


Each generation can transmit its knowledge to its sue. 
cessors, but not its interests or its enthusiasms. Scientific 
workers moved away from the search for great generalisations 
which necessarily sometimes brought them into conflict with 
religion and philosophy ; more and more they devoted them. 
selves to analytical processes, the study of the minute details 
of their subject. They were partly influenced by the seductive 
apparatus developed by the instrument makers, and even 
more by the University regulations which requires each 
candidate for a higher degree in Science to do a piece of 
so-called research work. This usually resolves itself intoa 
detailed study of some small point of real or supposed interest, 
The process has been much discussed and Mr. Alfred Noyes 
has popularised the saying of some American student that 
modern scientific activity consists in learning more and more 
about less and less. Like all such simple generalisations this 
is only partly true ; in the universe there is no precedence of 
greater and less ; what to the fleeting vision of one generation 
appears as a minute detail is often revealed to the next asa 
vast new field for scientific study. 

This intensive study of the many facets of the universe 
necessarily leads to intellectual isolation. It is a common- 
place that scientific discussion is almost dead ; proceedings 
of scientific societies commonly take the form of a series of 
summaries of disconnected papers, many of which are 
intelligible only to a small number of people and interesting 
to fewer still. After listening to a series of them one is 
sometimes tempted to say, with Tchekov : 


“It’s a good paper, but it’s strange; one might 
write a thousand such papers and things would not be 
one step forwarder, and it would still remain unintelli- 
gible why such papers are written at all.” 


This isolation is one of the grave dangers of modern science, 
not simply for its own sake, but because it tends to make the 
scientific workers and the science lose touch with the general 
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life of the community. There is now no conflict between 
science and the ideals and principles of religion, but there is 
nocommunity of action. The isolation is intensified by the 
circumstance that there is a certain solitariness in religious 

riences. As the Archbishop of Canterbury recently 
reminded us, ‘‘ the journey of the spirit must be made alone. 
No other human being, not even those who are closest to us, 
can share it with us.”’ Scientific workers have thus become 
disinclined to take a serious part in the religious life of the 
community, especially since the habit of public worship 
became less general. This is worse than the old conflict 
between science and religion; the protagonists in that 
conflict were at least keenly interested in a great issue, while 
the modern scientist tends to get on with his specialising and 
toignore other matters. 

A second effect of science, also indirect, is more serious 
and more widespread. Scientific workers have in this 
generation moved far away from Aristotle’s view, guarded 
by tradition until these days, that applied science is some- 
how less noble than pure science. Now both are recognised 
as of equal merit, and applied science has developed enor- 
mously. It has been used by the inventor and the big 
business man for the making of an astounding number of 
things which are poured out into an expectant world and 
have already profoundly altered our national life. The 
modern youth is so smothered with scientific and mechanical 
devices: gramophones, wireless, the cinema, the motor car, 
that he has no chance. to stop and think. He is presented 
with a bewildering array of possibilities, but bea little 
guidance in choosing between them. In the end he usually 
tries to sample them all, but there are so many that he has 
no time to work out a verdict on any one of them before he 
must move on to the next. 

If we could somehow impart to all our young people a 
sense of values, they would reject merely trumpery things 
and ideas, and would not be confused by the host of views 
and ideas and new religions put forward by a crowd of 
advocates in a world flooded with other distractions. But a 
sense of values is the hardest of all things to impart. Cer- 
tainly our ordinary secondary and University education does 
hot give it; it is one of the last things that a man acquires, 
and may indeed never get. The result is confusion of thought 
and inability to concentrate for more than a short time on 
any subject. The twenty minutes’ B.B.C. talk; the short, 
snappy magazine article; represent about the limits of the 
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average man’s endurance. On the other hand, there is y 














limit to the variety of subjects he is prepared to look at, ij ser 
not to think about. There is no conflict with any ideals and nian 
certainly no feeling against them, but there is no widespread e 


conscious upholding of ideals and consequently in the may oh 
and confusion of the many inventions they no longer appeg -~ 
dominant in the national life. 

Even those young people who deliberately seek for high § fir t 
ideals find the task difficult, for confusion is by no means T 
confined to the ordinary people nor to the scientific workers, urger 
it extends also to those who devote their lives to the uphold. 


ing of high ideals, the religious teachers of the nation. They = 
do not speak with one voice, and in this free and independent § jife y 
country they never will. The polemics of our ministers and prob! 
priests may be more clear cut than in the past, and they are § o¢ sp 


certainly no worse than those of the technical men and ignot 
scientists (they ought to be and probably are much better), § pest 
but they are more in the public eye because everyone, 
whether trained or untrained, feels equal to joining in the 
fray and pronouncing his opinion. Now and again, too, 
something disconcerting happens, as when the Dean of 
Liverpool Cathedral was rebuked for inviting a distinguished 
Unitarian to speak in the cathedral, it being held by some 
that Unitarians are not Christians, though they certainly 
think they are. But the net result is that the confusion in 
its spiritual life is hardly less marked than in the material 
life of the nation. 

Meanwhile modern economic and social movements have 
created a new situation which is in some ways more danger 
ous, because more insidious, than the old one. The enormous 
developments of science and technology have ensured the 1 
production of all sorts of things in quantities beyond any 
possibility of consumption, yet they have not shown us what f and 
to do with these powers now we have got them. As Hers § oon; 
clitus discovered 2,500 years ago: ‘* Abundance of know 
ledge does not teach men to be wise.” The people concerned f the 
in the making and handling of these things manage to secute 
a share, and methods exist for determining what the shares § degj 
shall be. But an important percentage of potential worker § too, 
remain unemployed. So much had been hoped from the f to , 
wonderful developments of science, yet in the end we find pet; 
ourselves still faced with problems of unemployment, oF of f 
hunger in the midst of plenty. As every social worker d 
long standing knows, there have been enormous improve § cen 
ments in the conditions of the poorer classes in the last forty | 
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ears; but one can readily understand the feelings of dis- 
appointment of generous-minded youth that with such vast 
wers for doing things as we now possess, poverty should 
sill continue among us. On school speech days they have 
about building Jerusalem in England’s green and 
leasant land. All the appliances are here, but Jerusalem is 
not built and meanwhile the green and pleasant land bids 
fair to become sadly disfigured with poor bungalows. 

These practical social problems appear in these days so 
urgent that they have for the present forced most other 
questions into the background. Many of the present genera- 
tion think it futile to talk about high ideals and the spiritual 
life when there are so many and such important practical 
problems awaiting solution. There is no particular conflict 
of spiritual ideals and practice ; the ideals are simply being 
ignored. This is causing serious perturbation to some of our 
best thinkers. 

Sir R. W. Livingstone attributes much of our present 
trouble to 


“the absence of what Huxley (afraid of the word 
‘spiritual ’) called an ethical ideal. This explains, if 
not the disease, the difficulty of curing it. We do not 
know what we believe ; therefore we do not know what 
we want. So we succumb to heady emotions, like 
Nationalism, Fascism, Communism, Pacifism. The 
modern world has no definite view of life. Christianity 
is no longer the creed of Europe and nothing has taken 
its place. The majority of men have exchanged the 
certainty of faith for the twilight of opinion.” 


We may accept the diagnosis, and yet feel that the case 
is more hopeful than it appears. In all ages of intellectual 
and social activity there is inevitably ¢gonfusion, doubt, 
conflict of opinion. One can imagine a belated scholastic of 
the seventeenth century saying much the same thing about 
the new scientists who were then beginning to be active, 
who also did not know where they were going, but who 
desired only to experiment in order to find out. For them, 
too, there was a diversity of views, a ‘‘ twilight of opinion,” 
to quote Livingstone’s attractive phrase, and yet this was 
better than the previous unanimity based on the “‘ certainty 
of faith.” 

The stream of enthusiastic energy that in the nineteenth 
century went into science and invention is now turning to 
social experiment. It is not true to say that there is no ideal 
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in the national life; there is the praiseworthy idea] af 
ensuring a fuller, richer life for every member of the cop, 
munity, and although there may be endless discussion as) 
what this ultimately means, there is widespread agreemey 
about the first steps : the amelioration of physical condition 

Never before in all our history has the social conscieny 
been so clearly awakened to the need for improving the lot 
the poorer members of the community. The demolition g 
the slums, the raising of the standard of nutrition of chil 
the removal of physical causes of distress, all are ferven 
pushed forward with unprecedented and truly remarkab 
speed. The English reformer is always very critical of 
English performances, and he usually compares performang 
here with promises in other countries, but if one keeps ty 
actual achievement there is no country where more is bei 
done for the poorer classes than here. This has become » 
important a part of our national life that one might almost 
speak of the emergence of a new religion of Humanity; ; 
humanism that looks to the satisfaction of the material needs 
of all the population as the most urgent of our problems, 

And if it is objected that this is not a very noble ideal one 
can at least reply that it is a necessary preliminary. Fo 
most people, as has long been recognised, the life of the spirit 
requires suitable material conditions within which to function 
“* The chief task of politics,” said Aristotle, ‘‘ is to produces 
certain character in the citizens to make them capable o 
good and noble actions ” ; but this “ good life ” was in his 
view possible only for those who had the right conditions, 
not for the slaves who supplied them. Now that the slave 
is gone, displaced by the machine, these conditions should 
be possible for all. And the nationalism, communism, 
fascism and the rest, to which Sir Richard refers, are, | 
think, not heady emotions ; their appeal lies in the fact that 
they seem to offer a speedy way of setting the machine to 
work, and so ensuring that these things that could be done 
for the betterment of life shall be done. 

In several countries of Europe this practical humanism, 
this desire to get something done, has been taken up with 
such extraordinary zeal by militant parties that it has 
become the central activity of the whole State. Over a large 
part of central and eastern Europe the corporate social life 
is declared to be the only thing that matters ; the individual 
life is unimportant except in relation thereto ; the State can 
therefore compel in all things. This idea appears in three 
different forms in Italy, Germany and Russia. In Italy tt 
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has been adjusted without serious difficulty to the ideals and 
organisation of the Catholic Church, and the respective 
heads see to it that the Italian can reconcile his two allegi- 
ances, one to the Church and the other to the State. Remark- 
able changes in national life have been effected by this 

em of collateral autocracies; great material achieve- 
ments and moral advances, as shown by the exalted 
patriotism and the marked decrease in crime. 

In Germany the State is insisting with German thorough- 
ness on its own superiority ; the ideal set before the citizen 
is complete obedience, complete surrender !; and he must 
further equip himself by all means in his power to perform 
efficiently the duties imposed upon him. The system is 
logical and self-contained ; it simplifies life for the citizens 
by taking decisions out of their hands. There is no conflict 
of ideals with practice simply because ideals and practice 
are alike in the hands of the rulers. 

But we still have to see whether the system satisfies the 
Germans. The State has not yet effected its adjustments 
with the Churches; the problem is more difficult than in 
Italy because the German protestant Churches are less 
institutional and social than our own, and their religion is an 
extremely personal matter ; some of the members and some 
of the Catholics look like making a stand. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether the limitation set by Bismarck forty-seven 
years ago still holds ‘‘ Wir Deutschen fiirchten Gott und sonst 
weiter niemand.”’ The problem is further complicated by 
the existence in Germany of an important number of Jews, 
having, in addition to their national allegiance, their own 
bonds of union and outlook on life. They have been excluded 
from the new State. 

It is, however, in Russia that the imposing of a new 
system of ideals and principles has been most triumphantly 
and relentlessly pursued. The ideals are those of a material- 
istic humanism ; to each is to be given according to his 
needs ; from each is to be taken according to his powers. 
The service of Man is the ideal, the purpose of life. 


1 “ Hingabe ” (surrender) occurs with ominous frequency in modern 
German pronouncements. Professor Sauerbach, a distinguished medical 
man, at the recent celebrations of the 140th Anniversary of the Military 
Medical School, Berlin, declared : ‘‘ Arzttum und Soldatentum sind daher 
beide gekennzeichnet durch Hingabe an die Idee des Berufes, Hingabe 
an die Idee des Staates, und Hingabe an das Vaterland, an Deutschland.” 

Dr. Goebbels at the Weimar Book Week, November 1985, said: 
“ Biicher und Kriege die Mittel sind, mit denen ein Volk tiber die Jahrtau- 
sende hinweg sein Leben erhalten kann.” 
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** Science,” we are told, “ has proved there is no God”; 
the cult of science takes the place of religion. The “ 
life’? which men have sought all through the ages is noy 
easily attainable ; it is based on hygiene, politics and ethics, 
political rectitude is the highest aim, It all sounds very cold 
and impersonal, yet in my Russian journeys I have often 
been astonished at the fiery enthusiasm this new religion 
can engender in its followers. The absence of alternative 
modes of political thought gives an impression of irresistible 
power, and the perfect unanimity of the leaders seems to 
prove the complete rightness of the cause. The leaders of 
the revolution refused any attempt to compromise with the 
Church even if this had been possible ; but in point of fact 
their aims were quite incompatible. They recognised that 
the supreme State could brook no other allegiance and s0 
they set up a completely atheistic State. The difference from 
our system is so complete as to amount in many directions 
to an absolute reversal. For us, the central idea is that each 
human being is a separate creation, distinct from all that 
has been and all that will be, an undying spirit housed for 
a time in a mortal body passing only a stage of its existence 
here, then moving on to another life. On our view the 
individual owes only a limited allegiance to the community ; 
his higher allegiance is to the spirit within him, the spirit 
of God with whom we associate our ideas of absolute standards 
of Truth, Justice and Right. For the true Communist, on 
the other hand, there is no God, and there are no absolute 
standards of Truth, Justice and Morality; these have 
meaning only in relation to the corporate life of the time; 
with changes in the corporate life they also may change; 
relativity, so important in modern physics, is given a new 
and much wider scope. This corporate life, the life lived in 
human society, is all; the individual is only a transient 
expression of it and ends completely when he dies, just as 
a wavelet on the sea ends when all is still. Offences against 
the individual are of minor importance; the criminal code 
is much more lenient than one might expect. But offences 
against the corporate State, political offences, are very 
severely punished and no opposition to the commands of the 
State can be tolerated; indeed opposition must be made 
unthinkable. : 

The system is probably the simplest, most coherent and 
logical now being practised. The supreme authority can 
make a definite plan of action for the nation to which all 
must adhere ; a planned economy is thus substituted for the 
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supposed chaos of capitalist competition. Once the plan is 
decided upon it must be accepted by all, and no discussion 
of the basic political principles is permitted. Thus there is 
no political strife. Further, there being no religion, there is 
no religious strife. The onlooker at a distance sees only a 
nation marching as one man, all of one heart and mind, 
following one leader, struggling not among themselves but 
only with Nature ; each one struggling, not for himself, but 
to improve the common lot ; in their work thinking only of 
the good of all instead of the benefit of a few. A glowing 
account is given by the Webbs in their new book, Soviet 
Communism, a New Civilisation ? and they believe that it 
will be the civilisation of the future. They are entitled to a 
very respectful hearing. Mr. John Lewis recently argued 
(Christianity and the Social Revolution) that there is really 
considerable affinity between revolutionary communism and 
Christianity. This is only superficially true. The gulf that 
never can be bridged between ourselves and the socialistic 
States, Russia and Germany, lies in the attitude to the © 
individual. So long as we believe in a Supreme Being, the 
God of Truth and Love, and in our continuing immortal life 
as individuals in kinship with Him, we must acknowledge an 
allegiance to these Eternals that is higher than any allegiance 
to a temporary State can be. Once a question becomes a 
matter of conscience the dissenter among us, whether reli- 
gious, social or political, must be tolerated ; he must be left 
free to think and within certain specified limits to speak and 
write as he wishes. Our system breaks down otherwise, and 
we become simply an autocracy lacking any logical basis. 
In these socialistic States (I am using the word in the Russian 
and German senses), the dissenter must be discovered by 
constant purging and suppressed. As Bernard Shaw has 
rightly pointed out in On the Rocks, the socialistic State must 
have the right of exterminating what he calls the “ socially 
incompatibles.’’ No one will ever know how many “ socially 
incompatibles ’”? were exterminated in Russia, or how many 
perished miserably in their attempts to escape. Nor do we 
know much of the sufferings of the refugees from Germany. 
The new system in both countries has been ushered in with 
much sorrow. More than a million refugees passed through 
the Nansen office, but these were by no means all, and the 
fate of many of them, especially the young women, has been 
tragic in the extreme. I doubt if any period of human 
history has such dark pages as those of recent years. And 
this refugee problem is not ended. Already there are fears 
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Cl 
of more expulsions, more exterminations, and we shall inste 
be faced with an even greater problem: what is to become the | 


of the children of these refugees growing up in alien countrig 
and given only limited scope of life ? In earlier periods there as 
were great open spaces in North America to which they could a 
go, but now these are closed by rigid Immigration laws and § jgst : 
there is nowhere for the modern refugee. 

If one leaves out of account the question of the dis § the 
senters there is now no great difference in practical conduet 


between the good Communist and the good Christian. There § jivin 
was at the outset; the Communists adopted a completely year 


different code of morals, but found it unworkable and gaye 
it up. They have adopted the main features of our code of § jg wl 
morality not, as we do, on religious grounds, but because it § alwa 
is the only one that works. ] 

These great social experiments deserve our closest atten- § tion 
tion. Social experiments are extremely difficult to carry Peo) 
out; they lack the neatness and tidiness of the ordinary § jive; 
scientific investigation ; there can never be adequate controls § jive: 
or definite conclusions, and interpretation of results is § som 
always liable to be obscured by passion and prejudice. On § cs 
the whole the least unsatisfactory procedure is by trial and § 4 ye 
error, but this is slow, painful and uncertain because the full § was 
results hardly emerge in one man’s lifetime: ‘* We are born §& frui: 
too late to see the beginning of things,”’ said Bolingbroke, § jp t 
“* and we die too soon to see the end of them.”’ But it isthe — met 
best method we have. but 

These compulsory systems, however, can achieve great § wit] 
material successes ; they did in the Empires of Antiquity [| mo 
and now, reinforced by the aid of science, they can do better. — was 
It is not yet possible to say whether they are more efficient | But 
than our method because of the great difference in level of § its, 
the starting points. but 

Compulsory methods, however, would not suit this § wic 
country. In the past we never agreed to more than moral § an¢ 
suasion for the accomplishment of the Churches’ prayer pre 
** that all may be of one heart and mind,” and in no branch ac 
of public life is intolerance long permitted. No extermination — An 
of socially incompatibles, and no expulsion of dissenting § the 
minorities, is likely to occur here. $0 

But practical humanism needs some great driving force § no 
to keep it going; left to itself it is liable to fade out and § fai 
degenerate into political intrigue and mass bribery, to be F ac 
dominated by considerations of expediency. If we abandon f the 
the driving force of a dictatorship, our only hope is to set up, 
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instead, high ideals that will inspire people to look beyond 
the immediate practical problems of the moment to some 
ter hope, some loftier and nobler purpose with eyes not 
Jued on the foothills but lifted up to the mountains beyond. 
Ofall the ideals set before mankind in the long search of the 
last 3,000 years, the best for our purpose are those embodied 
in the Christian religion. Quite apart from any question of 
the Nature or Authority of Christ, the teaching carries its 
own authority as the one great power that has remained 
living and potent through all the changes of the last 2,000 
years. But the interpretation and the application to the 
roblems of the day change with each generation and that 
is where our difficulties lie: for in interpretation there must 
always be the element of human fallibility. 

A generation ago it was all so much easier. Communica- 
tions were less efficient: life was lived more in groups. 
People knew all, and sometimes more than all, about the 
lives of those in their own group, but very little about the 
lives of other groups. Unemployment, poverty, suffering— 
sometimes terrible in the extreme—all were there, but only 
occasionally did people hear about them. Our parents had 
avery simple ideal ; to strive for the Perfect Life. This life 
was only the prelude: beyond it lay the full and final 
fruition of all that was best and noblest here. Their place 
in that life would depend on how they lived here. So they 
met troubles and trials with equanimity ; it was hard now, 
but would be better in the next life; they easily dispensed 
with doubtful pleasures: these might be agreeable at the 
moment, but they would have to be paid for later on. It 
was a simple philosophy, and it made a good guide to life. 
But it has lost its firm hold and nothing has effectively taken 
its place. Many young people are unquestionably interested, 
but by no means convinced. Belief in a future life may be as 
widespread as ever, but it is not held with such definiteness 
and it almost certainly does not exert much influence on 
present-day conduct. It is unlikely to serve to all people as 
a compelling reason for adopting any particular view of life. 
And while the principles of Christianity are not controverted, 
they are not held as a coherent system so widely or at least 
so definitely as they were a generation ago. It is, of course, 
no use railing at our young people for their lack of religious 
faith; many of them have had but little opportunity to 
acquire it, or rather the opportunity has been smothered by 
the enormous number of options presented to our young 
people to-day. 
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As a young man, I had few options. I might be a membe 
of the Church or of a recognised chapel—but a member] 
must be. Certainly I felt no constraint and I absorbed the 
teachings of my minister as I absorbed my daily food; 
imperceptibly, without much thought or questioning, 
became part of my daily life and character. Anything él 
was “not done.” But the modern youth has so 
choices, and frequently no particular urge in any one dire. 
tion ; he tends to drift into something that becomes a habit, 

Even those who feel the inadequacy of a purely material. 
istic view of life, and a need for something higher, are not 
always certain where to seek guidance; there are so man 
different voices in the Churches, at first sight so discordant— 
though much less so than they seem. In view of this con- 
fusion it is hardly surprising that some of the more sober. 
minded and thoughtful of our younger people are turning to 
the Catholic Church as the way out of the difficulty. For 
that Church claims authority on the basis of its continuous 
history ; it is the only organisation in the world that has 
retained vitality for so long a period, and at all times, even 
in its worst periods, it has always attracted a number of 
saintly men and women who regarded it as the guardian of 
the Truth, the keeper of all that is best in life. By its 
organisation it has the merit of speaking with one voice; 
whatever divergences there may be among its rulers never 
appear to the ordinary man. The successive appeals from 
priest to bishop and finally to the Pope, the obligation on 
all members to accept as final the Pope’s decision on all 
matters of faith, give a feeling of completeness and finality 
that is very satisfying. It is like a steady unchanging light 
that has already shone for nearly 2,000 years, and will so far 
as one can see, go on for another 2,000 years. 

Another interesting movement among our young people 
results from the modern tendency to group-mindedness. 
The remarkable spread of the so-called Oxford Group move- 
ment is a striking example of the way in which out of the 
vague and unco-ordinated movements of to-day there comes 
occasionally a current which carries a large number in one 
direction—such as sometimes sweeps over the country in 
time of crisis, as in 1914, in 1931 and again last October. 
And somehow this group movement has captured the 
imagination of many of our young people. 

I do not, however, think that either movement will solve 
our problem. The Englishman is a born individualist, and 
has a greater and more fundamental need of freedom than 
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he is often willing to admit. It is easy to be misled by the 
fact that our young people not only say very little about the 
need of freedom, but are apparently willing to surrender it 
to achieve some end; so that in defence of freedom one 
always has to turn to the older writers. But I have so much 
faith in the younger generation that I am convinced they 
would soon revolt if their freedom really were in danger. 

An important reason why the noble ideals of Christianity 
have for the moment ceased to claim the widespread alle- 
giance they deserve, is not that the teachings themselves are 
inappropriate, but that the circumstances in which we live 
have changed so rapidly that we have not worked out the 
proper way of applying them. It is no doubt true, as Dr 
Glover said, that ‘‘ Belief is the real centre of life, and in spite 
of what Matthew Arnold said about conduct, it is belief that 
is nine-tenths of life and shapes conduct.” But it is equally 
true that the average Englishman likes to interpret ideals in 
terms of action ; to know what he himself is to do. 

Perhaps our greatest need to-day is a frank discussion of 
the ideals and principles of Christianity to see how to inter- 
pret and use them in our present economic and social con- 
ditions. 

What, for instance, should be our attitude to unemploy- 
ment ? It need hardly arise in rural communities, but it 
seems inevitable in a community in which some 80 per cent. 
live in towns on the products of the machine. What are we 
to do with the unfortunate sufferers ? 

In his impressive New Year’s address, the Dean of St 
Paul’s reminded us of the ideal, as one that should be central 
in the National Life; ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
One can accept the responsibility and yet ask: how are we 
to do it? Personal service in lads’ clubs, unemployment 
centres, etc., is admirable, but often unpracticable after one’s 
student years. Some vicarious service is called for, but 
what ? Economic science and general experience alike show 
the harm done by indiscriminate money grants to all who are 
poorer than ourselves. Some service on the part of the 
recipient is needed in order to stem the moral decay that sets 
in when men feel themselves superfluous and unwanted, yet 
economic science makes it clear that “‘ made” work is also 
bad. What then are we to do if, as seems probable, trade 
never becomes sufficiently active to absorb all the un- 
employed ? 

What is the value of human life as against other values ? 
Should we train our children to live according to the maxim 
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“* Safety first,” or to live adventurously ? Is early death a 
evil for a man or should he be ready to give up his life for, 
cause, or for another man, or for his country ? 

How far should medical science go in trying to prolo 
life ? It has done a great deal already, especially for delicate 
and sick people ; though it is age, the “ grievous pathway of 
old age,” rather than vigorous youth that is prolonged, Jy 
order that age may continue to live after it can no longe 
earn, it demands control of its savings or of those of othe 
people, and to that extent impedes the activities of youth, 

Should the body be kept alive after the light and the 
power have gone? Efforts have already been made in the 
direction of rejuvenation of certain functions in animals. If 
these succeeded they would certainly be applied to men, 
Assuming partial physical rejuvenation possible, ought it to 
be done? Shall we set limits to biological and medical 
science and say : “‘ While you may learn what you like about 
the mysteries of life and death you must not attempt to 
prolong life or vital processes beyond a certain point ? ” 

Again, what should be done with defective children} 
Some physical defects can be remedied or mitigated ; many 
mental defects cannot. Children suffering from them must 
be segregated in their own interest as well as that of the 
community. The segregation must continue all their lives 
or at least as long as the defect shows itself. Should such 
children be stopped at birth from a life that can never be 
normal ? 

Should we, or should we not, take thought of the future 
quality of our population ? The science of genetics is steadily 
advancing, giving much knowledge of heredity. Its applica- 
tion to human beings is necessarily hampered by the fact that 
experiments are impossible and observations can always be 
ruled out as being exceptional. But the general rule emerges 
that, for many human characters (using the word in the 
os as well as the intellectual and moral senses) like 

egets like ; that of 100 children born of parents possessing 
a certain group of characters, a majority will inherit them. 
The whole tendency of modern social conditions is to restriet 
the numbers of children in the upper and middle and educated 
classes, more than among the poorer classes. Deterioration 
of the race, we are told by geneticists, is inevitable unless the 
birth-rate falls considerably among these classes. Should 
this be brought about ? 

There are many other problems of this sort growing i 
importance as knowledge grows, about which one feels that 
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there must be a course of action that conforms with Christian 
ideals and principles. We could choose this if we knew it ; 
or we could choose the method that appeals to practical- 
minded people as the best. But we know how often in history 
the solution that seemed the most “ practical ”’ was in fact 
wrong, and had to be reversed after years of suffering. 

A small group of people, some with knowledge of these 
scientific and economic problems and others able to discuss 
them from the standpoint of Christian principles, seriously 
working together, not for a short time as in the Birmingham 
Conference of some ten years ago, but continuously, could 
clear up many of these difficulties, and could do much to 
infuse Christian principles and ideals into our modern 
humanitarianism, and so give it a nobility and a vigour that 
would keep it as a great force in our natural life. Of one 
thing we can be certain ; the mass of our people will not be 
content indefinitely to forego the benefits that modern 
science could bring to them. This richer life seems so nearly 
within reach, and if they cannot attain it in one way they will 
try another. Humanitarianism alone is insufficient : it tends 
to be weak and flabby; it lacks driving force, and in indi- 
vidualistic communities like ours it is apt to degenerate into 
political intrigue or to be frustrated by the interests of 
groups. Driving force there must be, and I see only two 
possibilities : an all-powerful State on the Russian, German 
or Italian models, or a compelling ideal that will inspire 
men and women with a high purpose and fire them with 
energy and enthusiasm to achieve it. The highest ideals we 
are ever likely to find are those of the Christian religion ; if 
one could somehow ensure their supremacy in the national 
life we could look without misgiving to the future. But if 
we cannot do this, I see no alternative to the assumption by 
the State of more and more authority over the deeds, the 
words and the thoughts of its citizens. It would indeed be 
a tragic ending to our wonderful epoch of invention and dis- 
covery if that struggle for freedom of thought and action 
which began with the Reformation and has continued ever 
since should, in the end, appear to have been largely a 
mistake and that the process must now be reversed and 
freedom curtailed for the sake of material comforts. But. 
freedom is safe only when it is inspired by high ideals. 


K. J. RUSSELL. 


HARPENDEN. 











THE IGNORANCE AND ADVENTURE 
OF MAN, 


W. J. BLYTON. 


How may man, in a universe which, the more it is explored, 
appears the more assuredly to be not anthropocentric in its 
make, validly attribute stable value to himself and his 
religious and moral experience ? Huxley and others have 
presented in vehement contrast the ethical note of man—his 
pity, altruism, codes of justice, devotion—with the “ gladia- 
torial show ”’ of the rest of Nature intent upon its next meal 
and the next generation. The contemporary Laureate 
visualised ‘‘ man, her last work, who seemed so fair ” 


Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 

And ravine, shriek’d against his creed. 


Later, Conrad indulged in an artist’s speculation : 


‘The simply ethical view of the universe involves 
us at last in so many cruel and absurd contradictions, 
where the last vestiges of faith, hope, charity and even 
of reason itself, seem ready to perish, that I have come 
to suspect that the aim of creation cannot be ethical at 
all. I would fondly believe that its object is purely 
spectacular; a spectacle for awe, love, adoration, or 
hate if you like, but in this view—and in this view alone 
—never for despair! Those visions, delicious or poig- 
nant, are a moral end in themselves.” 


This seems to leave something out: but it has this use, 
that it obliges those of us who look for the moral significance 
in the sum of things to face the antimonies which too com- 
monly are glossed over, or simply ignored for secondary and 
tertiary questions in which men become absorbed and 
570 
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heated, unconscious that their first principles have not been 

unded and defended aright yet. They should have by 
now some reasoned answer to a challenge like this: “ If 
justice is not done on this earth, or done only in the excep- 
tional case, why assume that it is implemented in the next 
state of being? Do dissimilar laws govern them?” Or 
this: ‘“‘ If this life be a school of virtue, a ‘ vale of soul- 
making,’ how do so many lives and characters escape light 
and discipline, not by choice, but by place and circum- 
stance ? ”’ 

Again in the past it has shaken the confidence of the 
reflective to realise that this earth is but a dust mote amid 
myriads of bodies moving in the profundities of space. Some 
have got over or got round this difficulty of Size, of number 
without imaginable limit, in one way or another, for a time ; 
though we are never immune from a return of this abasing 
thought. But there are other humbling discoveries, less 
emphasised. For instance, man is but one species among 
hundreds and has held his tenure upon this earth on similar 
terms of tactic and struggle as others: his has been a long 
and chequered history as an organism. Again, of 260,000 
known varieties of plant, only a tiny fraction, some 500, as 
botany will tell us, are of any importance to man—Nature 
obviously having other and more general ends than the 
serving of homo sapiens ;—the diffusion of life in any or all 
of its forms irrespective of man. The world is not anthropo- 
centric : so much is clear. It illustrates design, skill, adapta- 
tion of means to ends; but these ends are not specifically 
human, or moral; they are the ends of the organisms, and 
structure is sufficient to indicate function. The salient fact 
about the sustenance of all living creatures is that life lives 
on life ; animal devours plant and animal, and the ingenuity 
and delicacy of the organs with which plant, fish, insect and 
animal are provided to attract, snare, kill and digest other 
organisms, are wonderful. The visible creation is thus 
crowded with design and contrivance, but it is below morality 
which first emerges in man. Ata certain stage in his develop- 
ment, morality together with the sense of beauty and 
intuitions of another world of values become for him as real 
as the sense-world of routine and effort, and much more 
important. Strange enough, that out of this visible arena of 
biological effort to maintain a foothold and outmanceuvre 
inimical forces, there should arise a social formation per- 
mitting some security of body and leisure of mind which 
allow ethical, poetical and religious thought and conduct. 
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It is then that a completely new and different set of values 
take rise, and intermittently influence individuals anq 
groups. 

All this has been an enormously costly and gradual an 
geonian process, of course; trial and error, with death 
penalties attached. With the mysteries of disease on a | 
scale (even yet eluding complete control), with the occasional 
dangers of great physical disturbances, the surface appear. 
ance is that of a species left largely to fend for itself; at 
least, nothing is so thankless to attempt to prove as paternal. 
ism in world-government, even to-day with the multiplication 
of human safeguards. It would appear that in the weary 
past, with its ebbs and flows, every conceivable mistake has 
been made (not once, to learn by ; but often) ; every penalty 
has been paid; and every atrocity has happened. The 
fortifying view of life as a discipline, a task set, with marks 
to be accorded, has itself nothing to say of the casualties and 
tragedies in the moral sphere, as inexplicable as physical 
accidents ; sensitive souls overborne, good will slowly tired 
out ; and the tendency so noticeable in war being present 
also in peace, that the very good, gentle and brave are 
broken ; while others are born into circumstances where the 
play upon them of moral or mystical influences are and must 
be scanty. ‘* A hard heart and a good digestion ”’ have been 
said to be an insurance against the sorrows of the con- 
scientious ; irony and a cynical humour a guard against the 
shock of disillusion; and some aphorist, unrefuted, has 
observed that life is a tragedy to him who feels. 

‘* A belief in the best exacts a full look at the worst.” 
Most people wish to believe positively, and this in practice 
means that they will simplify, and omit refractory groups of 
facts. But formule constructed of incomplete data revenge 
themselves by breaking down (in teachable minds) or by 
demanding revision. One general answer to every particular 
pouiene is, as Mark Rutherford said, a temptation. 

xample : sin is admittedly the cause in one form or another 
of masses of misery in the social and personal spheres. But 
it is a play on words, hardly even a trifling with ideas, to 
ascribe to sin many of the grimnesses and catastrophes in 
nature: earthquake, flood, famine, climatic and microbial 
visitations—as an earlier theology did, not considering that 
such penalties were disproportionate, that they struck not 
the guilty necessarily, and that in truth moral faults more 
appropriately receive moral penalties. Such upheavals, 
indeed, as far as the eye of science can see, are and have been 
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always part of the rough general working of force and 
matter, perhaps beneficial to life in the very long view, highly 
inconvenient in the immediate view. 

But mere revolt and scepticism are as untenable as 
qedulity. A faith is necessary ; we must think and fight 
for it; for only so will it become our faith ; the value of a 
conclusion depends on the number of facts fairly faced, and 
on the thoroughness through which it is reached—and on the 
discriminating respect the inquirer shows for the wisdom 
enshrined in former answers. It may well be that no 
complete, intellectual theory of the world is possible, as Hale 
White, above quoted, thought. 


“The storm, the rain slowly rotting the harvest, 
children sickening in cellars are obvious: but equally 
obvious are an evening in June, the delight of men and 
women in one another, in music and in the exercise of 
thought. . . . The provision in nature of infinity ever 
present to us is an immense help. . . . God was obviously 
to me not a person in the clouds, and what more was 
really firm under my feet than this—that the universe is 
governed by laws. These laws, however, were not what 
is commonly understood as God: nor could I discern 
any ultimate tendency in them. Everything was full of 
contradiction. On the one hand was infinite misery ; 
on the other there were exquisite adaptations producing 
the highest pleasure: on the one hand the mystery of 
life-long disease, and on the other the equal mystery of 
the unspeakable glory of the sunrise on a summer’s 
morning over a quiet summer sea.”’ 


In that attitude, of admitting all series of facts, 
sinister as well as glorious, resides profound wisdom ; and 
it has the tonic moral value of all honesty. The Truth, 
whatever that may be, must fearlessly embrace the squalors 
and disgraces and injustices of existence; but also its 
splendours, hopes, and other-worldly horizons. Without 
too hasty and premature “ reconciliations.” 


‘‘ Everywhere in nature we see exaction of penalties 
down to the uttermost farthing, but following after this 
we discern forgiveness, obliterating and restorative. 
Both tendencies exist. Nature is Rhadamanthine, and 
more so, for she visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children; but there is in her also an infinity Pity, 
healing all wounds, softening all calamities, ever hasten- 
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ing to alleviate and repair. Christianity in. st 
fashion is an expression of nature, a projection of he 
into a biography and a creed.” 


Natural theology, the theology of “* design,” does not 
take us far; does not carry us into the world of ideals anj 
values, of human individuality and loyalty, of spiritu 
wisdom which the mind of man aided by a Divine Co-efficient 
has made its peculiar and preferred environment. The argy. 
ment for workmanship in atom, ameeba, reptile, insect, bin 
and mammal can only prove that a mind, a geometrical 
plastic power, has been concerned in evolution and it 
tremendously slow processes. It says nothing (which is not 
equivocal, provoking further queries) of the character of such 
amind. Of ‘‘ morality ” all that it can say is that there ar 
physiological and economic laws not to be transgressed 
without pain or extinction; and the latter penalty may 
accompany a first ignorant offence. Everything from polyp 
to peacock has a function, and success is merely the due 
discharge of the function: a watchful creature, regardant 
of self, is the only “‘ moral ” creature under that dispensation, 
Something of the same generalisation has seemed true, up to 
a point, of mankind and nations ; history is no consoling or 
edifying bible. But in the morality which some men have 
reached these are not virtues but hindrances. 

The change from the world of organisms, and force, and 
natural theology to that of any revelation—to spirituality, 
altruism, and expectation of a future evolution of the soul— 
is most striking. The former, though it accumulate fact upon 
fact, isa vacuum. The latter is a growing plenum : and here, 
experience is intuitive and direct. We simply feel and know 
that holiness is holiness, that veracity and humility and 
purity (aye, though they have no survival value in a debased 
environment) are good in themselves. Few can stay to 
collate and “‘ reconcile’? the two, or even understand how 
they co-exist as they do. Every deeply religious spirit must 
have been puzzled by the apparent irrelevancy of much of 
creation to his dearest-held beliefs and his intense innet 
experience. Look at a thousand objects, animate and 
inanimate : we ask, what could these have been created for 
if creation has a solely moral end ? What is the spiritual use 
of a crocodile, the moral message of an ant-eater ? Nay, of 
the incredible bulk of matter (compared with which, life 1s 
but a local and sparse surface stir, hardly visible), what has 
such a phenomenon to do with us, with all that we priz, 
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hope or imagine ? What an inopportune and uncalled-for 

roduction, it would seem, of excess material. And 95 per 
cent. of the forms of life exist for themselves, quite regardless 
even of the bodily calls (much more the spiritual aims) of 
man. True, this impression is somewhat corrected by the 
yague though powerful appeal which Nature as a whole makes 
upon the eye, ear and soul of man, subtly suggesting to him 
a contemplative nature-mysticism such as all sacred Scrip- 
tures and all poetries have expressed. But the parts testify 
otherwise. Analysis dissolves that charm which Job, the 
Psalmist, Homer, Dante and the rest have felt in the shows 
of the world. 


“Can anything,” asked Walter Bagehot again, 
“ seem more stupid than a big stone as a big stone, than 
gravel-heaps for gravel’s sake ? What is the use of such 
cumbrous, inexpressive objects in a world where there 
are minds to be filled, and imaginations to be roused, 
and souls to be saved? Some of the world seems 
designed to show a little of God ; but much more seems 
also designed to hide him and keep him off.” 


He himself was well aware that it is the human mind 
which itself creates these very diffieulties by its own non- 
material activity ; and that it is the soul’s duty to its own 
dignity not to be run away with by images of its own con- 
juring. For the fact is, we incessantly see the magnitude of 
matter, but cannot see the magnitude of mind—something 
very much more great. Earth looms large when compared 
with its “‘ puny” inhabitants; albeit it is this “ puny ” 
inhabitant who (by comparison with some mental or spiritual 
standard of grandeur) calls himself ‘‘ puny.” But intensity 
rather than extension is the true measure and criterion of 
worth ; and if so, it is possible that a single human spirit 
far outweighs material things ; much more will the myriads 
of souls existing now on that earth and the far greater 
majority who have done so. In such a view, then, they 
dwarf to naught the size of their temporary home ; and, let 
their immortality be allowed, the importance of the physical 
theatre would be the merest optical illusion. 

Just here, too, enters that bold but well-substantiated 
plea of the late J. R. Illingworth, that ‘‘ matter exists for the 
sake of spirit’; not that we can trace the utility of every 
material phenomenon, or that any but a minority of pheno- 
mena have any human use, only that there is a constant order 
of relation between the two which is never reversed. 
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‘** While matter is of use to consciousness, life, mj 
spirit—consciousness is of no use to matter, , |. 
Electricity gains nothing by guidance along wires. 
marble remains marble, as much in the statue as in th 
rock; gold is no better for coinage, nor flowers {og 
cultivation, except in their relationship to man. Reveng 
the picture and the opposite is the case. Our every staty 
of consciousness depends upon the brain, and therefor 
on the chemical elements that form the blood. To 
and ear are material things. Hellenic sculpture, Gothi 
cathedrals, medieval painting, modern music, are 0 
modes of matter when regarded by themselves ; yet 
through them the soul of man has given utterance and 
permanence to all the varying phases of his inwan 
spiritual story which else would have been fugitive and 
dumb. In every case contact with matter strengthens 
the spiritual fibre, forcing vagueness into outline, con- 
fusion into clearness, doubt into decision, hesitation into 
act. It is the necessary means by which our spiritual 
life becomes actual, concrete, real. It also has an 
important reaction upon character and conduct.” 


Thus, matter (however disproportionately abundant it 


may superficially appear) is not so stupidly opaque as the 
senses might suggest. The physical world is a transparency 
and a means of contact, as well as a veil and a screen anda 
problem. It has been profoundly hinted that if human 
morality is to be really disinterested and tough of fibre, some 
elements that are equivocal or irrelevant in the world are 
essential. Ifthe universe is to be everywhere and unceasingly 
expressive and communicative of the Divine Nature and 
Will, full morality would be impossible for man. We would 
live under the continual coercion of a supernatural inter 
ference practically ensuring our choices and fore-ordaining 
our steps. This miscellaneous puzzling world is better for 
man’s mentality and volition. For simple example, no faith 
could develop without outward dubieties. There could be 
no strength of mind and character (any more than of body 
and muscle) without opposition and resistances. Could 
wisdom have become what it is, without recalcitrant material 
to form itself by ? No more than patience would be possible 
in the absence of “ trying ” people and events. It is ordinarily 
forgotten that the one sure way of humility to arrive is vid 
humiliations ; and the sense of dependence does not come 
except through events which have proved too much for us 
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individually. It is frankly impossible to conceive again how 
love could be born, in the lack of our sense of need, half-and- 
halfness, and insufficiency. What would faithfulness to the 
Best be—could it be at all ?—without the presence and aware- 
ness of second-bests and worse? ‘There could scarce be 
mental life at all without incessant occasions of choice and 
reference, which imply all grades of objects for selection. 
A universe without what we call risk or evil or trial is com- 
ble to a universe all light, shadowless—which would be 
for that reason invisible. On whatever lines any world may 
be framed, there would have to be distinction, difference a 
higher and a lower—and then the lower, relatively to the 
higher, must always be an evil (the scale makes no difference). 
In depicting Frederick of Prussia, Carlyle claimed not only 
that the struggle of the will with the encompassing world 
makes the interesting career and story, but is the substance 
of morals and manhood. 

Even to-day, with its unresolved social and international 
evils, the world which many who are without robust faith 
secretly hanker after (and do not see) is a “ just’ world, 
where infraction of elementary moral laws is promptly 
vindicated, where the initiator of wrong is the victim and 
not the recipients of the wrong. But this world is not a 
disciplined nursery in which a parent or governess puts things 
torights over the children’s wills ; it is not a primary school, 
where a head or games master keeps a retaliatory eye on law- 
lessness; it is not a club where communal reason settles 
issues without resort to suffering and destruction. A faint 
analogy is the playfield of some great school in which crazes, 
vices or tyrannies grow to an intolerable point, and are then 
drastically and roughly remedied by a revolt, a change of 
“boss,” or the offender’s departure ; meanwhile, Cowpers 
and Shelleys and others have suffered permanently and badly. 
Itisno neat, tidy or “‘ civilised ” spectacle, granted ; there 
isan element of the demonic in life still. Yet if we saw evil- 
doers past and present suffering in the flesh penalties for 
evil, and obtaining rewards for good, the exact line of self- 
interest would be marked too glaringly. The evidence of all 
consequences would be like the evidence of legal consequences 
now, only infinitely more effective and infinitely more 
perceptible. It would be a much easier and more calculable 
world to live in: agreed. But in it there could be no scope 
and no call for “‘ heroic virtue,” no clinging to the pure 
Principle regardless of what happens to self, no belief in 
judgement though it tarry strangely, still more no belief 
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in the glory of goodness though its rewards seem far away anq P 

blematic and its worldly inconveniences obvi 
problematic and its yl s obvious eno 
This tremendous enigma it was which exercised the sublj 
independent and critical mind which wrote the book of Joh:|": 
the same ethical stress challenged the Psalmist and certain 
of the Prophets. And Christ at his coming quoted and under. 
lined their brave denials of an instant, partial providence—| 
‘“* Think ye that those on whom the tower of Siloam fell were} ¢ 
sinners greater than you? I tell you, Nay.”’ ‘‘ He maketh} 
the sun to shine on the evil and the good.”’ Of his followers 
‘* They shall hale you into the synagogues, and think they do}, 
God a service.”’ It was a proclamation, once and for all, off;;,; 
the disinterestedness of virtue if there is to be virtue at all: 
of love alone as the acceptable motive for action and endur. 
ance—love of a God whose economy of compensation and 
requital is deliberately unseen and withdrawn. It was ah) 
blow, and intended to be a final blow, at the old Hebrew (and 
persistent modern) superstition that goodness is a worldly 
insurance and a passport to security, respect or happiness 
This earth and the lives led upon it are as it were an extract 
from the universe of moral Law, but the light falls piecemes 
and chequered. The indications are not coercive enough 
be a strong motive to high action ; only nobility of heart i 
that—a nobility innate or caught from a grander nat 
Those indications are largely neutralised (for the intellect) by 
the immense non-moral context, the ‘“‘ indifferent” and 
multiform spectacle of human life. So, too, if all men’s 
religious convictions were alike, the accumulated public 
opinion would veto our freedom of action and thinking, and 
consequently the bravery of our choice and the purity of 
virtue. 

These considerations and others like them tend to show 
that a mixed life, in a variegated material theatre, life broken 
in upon suddenly in mid-career, a Providence which is not 
lavish in ‘‘ signs ”’ which most generations seek after, are not 
ultimately insuperable or final difficulties ; but are helps, 
however unwelcome to the natural rational man—indis- 
pensable conditions of a moral life to a subordinate being. 
The conditions are hard ; but inescapable. You cannot ha 
heroism (that is, virtue at its most characteristic) without 
sternest contradiction of the world to the soul and its fin 
desires and allegiances; a contradiction which reached i 
sharpest recorded height in the cry, ‘“‘ My God, why hast th 
forsaken me ? ”’ in the consciousness of an Innocence greatet 
than Job’s suffering a dereliction worse than Job’s. I 
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Perhaps in modern times a frequent and typical form of 
suffering is the thinking man’s who would fain be a believer, 
he man who will shut his eyes to none of the hundred 
iticisms and disenchanting theories which abound, who is 
me of a society inhabited by a hundred minds and engrossed 
y a thousand non-religious interests; yet whose heart, 
onstitutionally reverent and formed for good and God, feels 
fter him if haply it may find a clue through the maze. The 
svernment of the visible universe is a problem so long as 


















justice” is not promptly done according to human 
tandards of personal security. Only to rare and heroic 


lisinterestedness is there practically no problem, and possibly 
his is not attainable by many, though many may be called 


fo it; the controversy between the temperaments of the 


farthas and the Marys still classifies even good men. Never- 


theless Christianity, at its purest, proposes to elicit in men 
i self-abandonment to good, irrespective of suffering entailed 


m the doer. Shall revolutionaries, patriots, explorers or 


‘Sixperimenting scientists show this “enthusiasm” and 


bristians be without it ? They too are supposed to man the 
arricades, to tread dark continents of experience, and not 


v mow the issue: that eleventh chapter of Hebrews is a 
‘tufficiently impressive Charta of this sort of soldier of faith. 


hristianise Henley’s “‘ Invictus ” and you have the marching 


‘song. It is not primarily pessimism, it is Christianity, which 
Hlepicts life as we now know it as Tragedy ; the attitude to 
‘it, militant ; and the duty, Hope— 


till Hope itself creates 
From its own wrecks the thing it contemplates. 

“* Is it any wonder,”’ asks Mr H. G, Wells, “‘ that men 
were dazzled and blinded, and cried out against Christ ? 
Even his disciples cried out when he would not spare 
them the light. For to take him seriously was to enter 
upon a strange and alarming life, to abandon habits, to 
control instincts and impulses, to essay an incredible 
happiness.” 


For the strange fact is that ‘‘ happiness,” if it may be 
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ed by that inexpressive word, is the result: a soul at 
e in its vision of good. He taught and lived the Idea, 

d no limitation of it: faith was permanent confidence in 
Idea : and the only bait he offered men is a cross—not a 
s that chafes and is shirked, but carried knightly. 


W. J. BLYTON. 
EtsTeap, SuRREY. 












SORCERY AND WITCHCRAFT IN 
OLD MEXICO. 
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WuaeENn Hernan Cortés and his paladins embarked upon thei 
amazing and successful Mexican adventure Spanish chivs 
could still look forward to nearly a century of immunitj 
from parody. If the Conquistadores bore themselves ve 
much as cavaliers in a romance, their exploits justified th 
attitude, and they are surely to be excused if their sentiment 
regarding the bizarre environment of old Mexico were wh 
might have been expected from an Amadis, or even the knigh 
of La Mancha himself. Indeed, the atmosphere of mysterio 
dread which overhung the strange white cities of Anahua 
‘must have seemed more intense than any the Spaniards ha 
encountered even in the wildest descriptions of haunted isle 
or frightful labyrinths in the romantic literature of thei 
own country. 

Almost on every page of Cortés’s letters to his imperi 
master, Charles V, a superstitious horror of the abomination 
of Aztec religion and sorcery is revealed. A keen observet 
with a marked gift for arriving speedily at essentials, Corts 
at once divined that Mexico, hike Dahomey at a much late 
period, was a pit of infamy and despair, that the wholesal 
human sacrifices which overshadowed its life had achieve 
almost an automatic acceptance by all classes, and thi 
these barbarous conditions had nearly blotted out the mo 
gracious spirit of the ancient culture which the Aztecs ha 
inherited from older races. 

His superstitions notwithstanding, the great Conquistado 
did not permit them to stand in the way of practical if drasti 
measures of reform. Mexico was Satan’s dominion, but Satal 
could be defeated through his ministers and only a wholesal 
580 
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extirpation of these and their horrid customs would suffice. 
He speedily realised what only the last generation of modern 
students of Mexican history has re-discovered, that behind 
the infinite and complex ritual and symbolism of Aztec 
religion one very simple original idea existed, that of a 
compact with the gods, by which, in return for human hearts, 
the rain essential to the growth of the maize-plant was 
vouchsafed to mankind. The more blood shed in a land 
subject to severe drought the greater would be the rainfall. 
The one was intended to bring down the other according to 
the tenets of sympathetic magic. Rain, to the Aztec mind, 
as Cortés found threngh his interrogation of the Emperor 
Montezuma, was indeed blood magically transformed by the 
into fertilising moisture. 

But if religion in old Mexico had a decidedly magical 
aspect, it was still, at the period of the Conquest, a thing 
apart from sorcery proper. Separate from the priesthood 
or totecs was the caste of the naualli, or sorcerers, although 
there was certainly some overlapping in their functions. 
The early Spanish missionaries, Sahagun, Torquemada, 
Motolinia, Nicolas de Leon and Juan Bautista, among many 
others, have preserved for us a wealth of information con- 
cerning the rites and customs of these professional magicians. 
That the zealous fathers never for a moment doubted the 
occult powers of the sinister fraternity they strove so faith- 
fully to defeat surely does not detract from the value and 
interest of their testimony. 

Bautista summarises the activities, if not the philosophy, 
of the Aztec brotherhood of magic in a credulous paragraph. 


“These are magicians ”’ [he writes] ““ who conjure 
the clouds when there is danger of hail so that the crops 
may not be injured. They can also make a rod look like 
a serpent, a mat like a centipede, a piece of stone like 
a scorpion, and engage in similar deceptions. Others 
among them will transform themselves into a tiger, a 
dog, or a weasel. Others again will take the form of an 
owl or a cock.” 


Nicolas de Leon, in the execution of his ecclesiastical 
duties, drew up a careful questionnaire for the use of Spanish 
priests so that they might the more easily identify those 
natives who practised the black arts. 


** Art thou a soothsayer ?’”’ [asks the inquisitor], 
“dost thou foretell events by reading signs, or by 
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interpreting dreams, or by water, making circles op 
figures on its surface ? Dost thou suck the blood of 
others, or dost thou wander about at night, calling upon 
the Demon to help thee? Hast thou drunk peyotl, 
or given it to others to drink, in order to find out 
secrets ? Dost thou know how to speak to serpents in 
such words that they obey thee ? ” 


These queries, if they do not embrace the entire gamut 
of Mexican sorcery, touch upon some of its more outstanding 
practices such as reading by divination the signs caused by 
the ripples on the surface of water, the dreadful habit of 
vampirism sometimes cultivated by the wizard, the applica- 
tion of drugs to extract secrets when the patient was in an 
almost comatose condition and the art of snake-charming 
The intoxicant known as peyotl was distilled from a species 
of vinagrilla which has a white tuberous root, the part made 
use of, and seems to have induced a dreamy state in those 
who partook of it. But other and more noxious drugs were 
at the disposal of the naualli, the most effective of which 
was that known as ololiuhqui, or datura, a sacred plant 
taken to induce visions, in which the god who presided over 
the plant appeared to answer questions of importance much 
in the same oracular manner as did some of the deities of 
Greece and Egypt. A different kind of narcotic was teopatli, 
“‘ the divine remedy,”’ compounded from the seeds of certain 
plants, among them tobacco, to which was added the ashes 
of spiders, scorpions and other insects. The whole was 
pounded into a paste or unguent, which was smeared on the 
body in the same manner as the “* witch-butter ” of Huropean 
sorcery, in the belief that it would bring about magical 
flight or levitation. 

The Aztec inagician had to undergo a long and severe 
initiation in his art. As in the case of certain African magical 
cults, he was supposed to die and return after some months 
to the world of men, full of the wisdom of the supernatural 
spheres in which he had sojourned. By degrees he could 
reach higher grades, the Teopixque, or “‘ masters of divine 
things,”’ the Teotecuhtli, the ‘‘ sacred companions,” or the 
Nauahualtin, “‘ those who know.” Only by very vigorous 
and prolonged ordeals could he gain entrance to these select 
and exclusive orders, and even then not until he had attained 
an advanced age. 

Perhaps the most revered and certainly the most con- 
ventional among these grades was that associated with 
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or divination, which was in the hands of the 
Teopixque, who formed a college of augurs like the Auspices 
of ancient Rome, which had its headquarters in the Calmecac, 
or training college of the Mexican priesthood. The members 
of this body studied the flight and listened to the song of 
pirds with pious care and by the omens they drew from these 
legal and diplomatic officials arrived at many of their 
decisions. The forms assumed by smoke and portents seen 
in the entrails of victims were also regarded as ominous and 
were anxiously observed by the augurs. 

The higher prophetic powers vouchsafed by dreams and 
visions were also cultivated by the Teopixque, some of whose 
methods recall those of Eastern mystics. Before passing into 
a state of unconsciousness induced by drugs, they fasted for 
many days, fixing their thoughts exclusively upon the 
subject concerning which they wished to be enlightened. A 
simpler if more drastic manner of bringing about prophetic 
delirium was to wind the skin of a newly killed animal round 
the neck until pressure on the veins brought about uncon- 
sciousness and the blood-gorged brain became the seat of 
hallucinations. 

But the cruder forms of divination were naturally the 
more popular, and among these was the throwing of maize. 


| The naualli placed four grains of maize in each corner of a 


mat and then cast nine in the centre. If most of them fell 
face upward, good fortune in any enterprise was to be 
expected. If the reverse happened, the omen was evil. 
Sometimes maize was thrown into a jug of water, and if it 
sank the signs were lucky, but should it float, then death or 
misfortune might be expected. 

As in the Old World, night was the Mexican sorcerer’s 
heyday, and certain hours of darkness, especially the second, 
fifth and seventh, were traditionally regarded as favourable 
for the performance of magical rites and acts. At the sinister 
hour of midnight, it was supposed, the lower order of 
magicians took the forms of wer-animals in which to terrify 
or slay such defenceless folk as they might meet with in 
lonely places. They sought to contrive this transformation 
into beast-shape by means a little more advanced than those 
adopted by the wer-folk of old France or Bohemia, who 
wore either a belt made from the hide of a wolf whose form 
they wished to assume, or the entire skin of the animal. 
Each naualli possessed a regular wardrobe of mantles or 
cloaks shaped and skilfully painted like the jaguar, bat, 
dragon or coyote whose outward shape he believed himself 
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to take for the time being and in more than one Azte 
painting quite a number of these animal disguises ay 
depicted, the pattern and details being not only most life. 
like, but sufficiently horrifying to justify the tales of terror 
in which the missionary priests occasionally indulged con. 
cerning the deeds of these haunting wizards. Indeed, the 
disguises in question could vie in cleverness and artis 
with the most advanced productions of the theatrical 
costumier of to-day. 

The naualli of the lower orders, those medicine-men who 
catered for popular superstition, were usually to be found 
far from the dwellings of men, living in huts made of wooden 
boards painted with the symbols of their craft, which seem 
to have been a development of the similarly decorated tepee 
of the medicine-man of the Plains. People who wished to 
consult them visited them by night. Extraordinary as were 
the efforts of the Spanish missionary friars, they found it 
impossible to root out popular magic and its practitioners, 
In every Mexican town and village minor sorcery flourished 
exceedingly. Sahagun, in his great work, the Historia 
General de Nueva Espaiia, vies with the native Aztec 
‘ chroniclers in credulous stories concerning the powers of 
these magical outcasts. He tells us that they could roast 
maize in a cloth without fire, produce from nowhere a spring 
or well filled with fishes, and restore a house or hut which 
had been burned to its original condition. The naualli, he 
assures his readers, could dismember themselves, or even die, 
and later achieve the miracle of self-resurrection. 

Old Mexico, alone among the countries of North America, 
was a centre of that species of female sorcery usually 
described as witchcraft. The whole episode of witchcraft 
in Mexico bears such a close and startling resemblance to 
its European equivalent as to make it self-evident that 
time-honoured ideas concerning the exclusively Old World 
origin of the cult stand in need of revision—unless we chose 
to believe that this survival of nature-worship found its 
way from Europe to America in the days before Columbus. 
At the very time Cortés sailed from Cuba on his Mexican 
adventure, the religious authorities in Spain were beginning 
to exercise themselves concerning the notorious scandal of 
the Witch Sabbat which disturbed its northern provinces. 
This reflected the abominations of that Vaulderie of Southern 
France, which may possibly have given its name to the later 
Voudoux or Voodoo of the West Indies. Doubtless some of 
the missionary brothers who arrived in Mexico soon after 
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the Conquest were well acquainted with the cult in Castile 
and Aragon. Judge of their surprise on discovering that its 
entire apparatus had been transported by the enemy of 
mankind across the Western Ocean! For there they found 
it, complete with the broomstick, the witch’s palfrey, the 

ed hat characteristic of the sisterhood, the rendezvous 
at the crossroads and even the “ great black man,” the 
male priest of the witch-ritual, who discoursed music on his 
ipe to the dancers at their Sabbats. . 

The astounding thing is not that the monks from Spain 
immediately recognised it for what it was, and found no 
dificulty in accepting the theory of its local plantation by 
Satan, its prime deity, but that it possessed many more 
features in common with the witchcraft of England and 
Scotland than with the hag-beliefs of the Spanish peninsula 
and France. For Latin witchcraft was more “ clubbable ” 
and less exclusive than that of Britain, it frequently embraced 
the whole population of a village or district in its observance, 
men and children as well as women and girls. The student 
of British witchcraft will almost feel that a native copyright 
in folk-custom has been violated when he comes to examine 
the extraordinary correspondences between the practices of 
the witches of Anahuac and those of Ayr or Devonshire, 
Lancashire or Caithness. To claim a common source of 
kinship betwixt forms so geographically remote as those of 
Britain and Mexico would certainly offend the prudent 
guardians of the Science of Folklore, and the writer does not 
choose to step into the whirling dust of an arena so easily 
provoked to controversy. But the “ parallel ”’ is there, nor 
will it be gainsaid. There is, however, one weak link in the 
general resemblance, as we shall find. 

“These women,”’ writes one of the Spanish fathers, “‘ are 
such as we in Spain call witches.”’ For the Mexican hags 
carried the witch’s broom of dried grass, which they employed 
a8 a primitive ‘‘ airplane,’’ and they were frequently accom- 
panied by owls, snakes and other creatures of ill-omen, 
precisely as were their European sisters, with whom they 
also shared the art of smiting with the elf-bolt and smearing 
the body with the unguent which aided levitation. And, 
like the witches of Europe, they made use of mummified 
human flesh in their sorceries. One of the most trustworthy 
observers says of them : 


“ They vented their wrath on people and bewitched 
them. When anyone is possessed by the demon with 
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a wry mouth and disturbed eyes, they say that th 
Haunting Mothers, housed by the cross-ways, hay 
taken his form.” 


The patroness of these Mexican witches was Tlazol 
the earth-goddess. The broom was her personal symbol anj 
device, and in one of the native paintings she is revealed y 
the traditional witch, naked, wearing a peaked hat made¢ 
bark and mounted upon a broomstick. Elsewhere she 
depicted standing at the door of a house, accompanied 
an owl, the whole representing the witch’s dwelling, wi 
medicinal herbs hung up to dry beneath the eaves. 

The vivid if laconic Acosta well summarises the natuy 
and activities of these Mexican witches. He tells us that 
they were in the habit of intoxicating themselves with som 
potent drug in order that they might be transported t 
distant lands and that they prophesied coming events. 


“To practise this art”’ [he says] “‘ the witches 
usually old women, shut themselves in a house and 
intoxicate themselves to the verge of losing ther 
reason. The next day they are ready to reply to 
questions. Some of them take any shape they choose, 
and fly through the air with wonderful rapidity and for 


lorig distances. They can tell what is taking place in 
remote localities long before the news could possibly 
arrive. The Spaniards have known them to report 
mutinies, battles, revolts, and deaths, occurring two 
hundred or three hundred leagues distant, on the very 

day they took place, or the day after.” indi 


The demon who in Mexico took the place of ‘“ Satan,’ 
or the officiating priest of the European cult, was the gol 
Tezcatlipoca, who presided over the Sabbat at the crossroads 
and discoursed dance music for the sport of his devotees ona 
pipe made from the arm-bone of a dead woman. But, # 
has been suggested, there was one outstanding circumstane 
which distinguished Mexican witchcraft from the Europeat 
system and brought it more into line with Asiatic tradition, f 

This was the association of the witches with the deat, 
not a merely necromantic association with the departed such 
as the European witches cultivated, but one which provided 
for the active participation of dead women in their nightly 
revels... The Ciuateted, or “‘ Noble Women,” were thos 
deceased mothers who had died in childbed, and who conse 
quently, were thought of as being malevolently inclined 
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toward children. They were supposed to wander through 
the air and revisit the earth at certain seasons for the purpose 
of afflicting infants as well as adults with epileptic and other 


es. 

These dead women were dressed like the court ladies of 
Mexico, their faces were heavily powdered with chalk, their 
ilded ears were pierced and filled with the unspun cotton 
bolical of the spinning female, the upper part of their 
bodies were nude and round the hips they wore a skirt on 
which cross-bones were painted. At night they left the 
Cjutlampa, or Paradise of Women in the West, and descended 
to earth to haunt the crossroads. To them repaired the 
living witches. The interpreter of one of the native manu- 

scripts, The Codex Vaticanus, says of them : 


“‘ They come through the air in the figures of women, 
such as we designate witches, who usually went to the 
highways, where they met in the form of a cross, and 
to solitary places, and when any bad woman wished to 
absolve herself of her sins she went alone by night to 
these places and took off her garments and sacrificed 
there with her tongue (that is, drew blood from her 
tongue), and left the clothes which she had carried and 
returned naked as the sign of the confession of her 
sins.” 


At least one Asiatic analogy exists with these dead 
Mexican hags in the witches of Burma, who are likewise 
deceased and malignant mothers, and this may possibly 
indicate an eastern origin for Mexican witchcraft. But the 
Aztec Ciuatete6 have a certain resemblance to European 
fairies which can scarcely be overlooked, for, like them they 
come from a place in the west, are malevolently inclined 
toward children, take the butterfly for their symbol, and are 
connected with the moon. 

These comparisons bring us to the question of Mexican 
demonology, in which we will find numerous resemblances 
to European and Asiatic shapes and superstitions. Chief 
} among the demon hordes of Mexico were the dreaded 
Tzitzimime, ‘“‘ the monsters descending from above,” who 
were indeed the spirits animating the stars and planets. 
Indeed, the stars were known by their names and Mexican 
a recounted that they were those spirits or “ angels ”’ 
who had fallen from grace and from heaven. They are 
described by native chroniclers who wrote in Spanish as 

angels of the air, holding up the sky,” and “ the gods of 
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the air, who draw down the rains, waters, clouds, thunde 
and lightnings,”” and who had once dwelt in Paradise by 
had been expelled from its delights. It is not unli 
however, that the notion of their celestial origin may hay, 
been borrowed from Biblical sources. They may be regarde 
as powers who supported the vault of the sky, and wh 
arranged the phenomena of rain, thunder and weather, By 
that they had a noxious and demoniac significance in th 
popular mind is plain, for they were invariably represente 
in repellent insect or reptile forms, as spiders, scorpions 
serpents. 

At certain seasons of the year the natives were in th 
habit of sealing every possible loophole in their house, 
doors, windows, and chimneys, lest the baleful influence of 
these stellar demons should penetrate their dwellings and 
injure them or their children. The beams of the stars wer 
dreaded perhaps more than anything else, and even the gods 
themselves were not immune from baneful astrological 
influences. 

Perhaps most active and malevolent among these demon 
was the god Tezcatlipoca in his form of ** The Affrighter of 
the People,” and master of the sorcerers, who took upm 
himself many terrible and grisly disguises. ‘* These,” says 
Sahagun, ‘‘ were masks which he took to terrify the folk, to 
have his sport with them.”’ His most familiar apparition 
was that of the Uactli bird, a species of hawk, whose cry of 
** yeccan, yeccan,’’ boded a speedy death to those who hear 
it. In another shape he haunted desert places as “‘ the axe 
of night,”’ in which, by opening and shutting two little doors 
in his breast, he mimicked the sound of a hatchet being laid 
to the roots of-a tree. Should a valiant man succeed in 
plunging his hand into the opening and seize the heart 
within, he could demand any boon he chose from the demon. 
But the risk was a dire one, and any display of cowardice 
would certainly be punished with instant death. In still 
another horrid form Tezcatlipoca rolled along the ground, 
headless and footless, scattering maladies and diseases in his 
course. But if grappled by a hero, he would pay ransom 
with a thorn of the maguey plant, which would endow its 
owner with lifelong good fortune. 

A spirit closely resembling the Irish banshee haunted 
remote places, and to see her, as in the case of the “‘ white 
fairy ’’ of Ireland, meant death, or great misfortune at the 
least. This was the Cuitlapanton, who, says Sahagut, 
*‘ resembled a little fairy,” by which he means a fay in the 
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Spanish sense, a spirit of the goblin type. Her long matted 
hair fell to her middle and she sported a short tail. Like 
the banshee, too, she had a duck-like waddle, and her piercing 
dolorous cry could affright the boldest. It was impossible to 
seize her, as, if pounced upon, she would instantly vanish, 
reappearing again at a distance. 

There is in some respects a strong general similarity 
between Mexican and European fairy lore. The Mexican 
goddess Xochiquetzal, or ‘ Flower-feather,” strikingly 
resembles the somewhat protean Morgan le Fay, Urganda 
or “ Venus ”’ of the Celtic or Teutonic Otherworlds, who, in 
one or other of her forms decoyed heroes like Ogier the Dane, 
Merlin or Tannhauser into her subterranean paradise. In 
her Mexican form, however, she dwelt on a mountain-top, 
surrounded by musicians, goblins and dancing-maidens and 
boasted that no man was proof against her seductions. Once 
entrapped, none might hope to escape this Aztec Circe. 
Indeed, quite in the tradition of the Indian Apsaras, she 
overcame the virtue of a famous ascetic, whom she later 
transformed into a scorpion. To return briefly to the 
subject of Mexican witchcraft, and the resemblance of the 
dead witches to European fairies, it is perhaps worthy of 
mention that many English and Scottish witches had a 
positive association with fairies and with the dead who were 
thought of as having been spirited away to Fairyland, so 
that the resemblance between the cults may not be so 
infringed by the appearance of deceased women among the 
Mexican witches as at first might seem to be the case. 

Like the swarming little fairies of some European 
countries, the Mexican Tepictoton aided the farmer in his 
labours, actively helping him by elfin alchemy to bring the 
maize and agave crops to full growth. As in the case of the 
Celtic fays, to behold them was to lose the sight of the 
offending eye. There still circulates in Guatemala an extra- 
ordinary mass of beast-fairy lore regarding the deeds and 
adventures of such enchanted animals as the rabbit, the 
wolf and the jaguar, which recall the charming nature stories 
of Rudyard Kipling. 

If we pass for a moment from Mexican to South American 
superstition we can even trace the origin of Shakespeare’s 
Ariel to American folk-lore. Indeed, the whole of The 
Tempest is impregnated with American folk-lore, and it seems 
probable that Shakespeare was obliged for some of its 
incidents to contemporary books of travel. D’Orbigny states 
that the Yurucares of Brazil fabled that, at the beginning of 
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things, men were pegged Ariel-like in the knotty entrails 
of an enormous bole until the god Tiri, like Prospero, released 
them by cleaving it in twain. Nor does the American 
influence in Shakespeare’s fairy play end here. The name 
Caliban is undoubtedly derived from the word “ Carib,” 
often spelt ‘‘ Caribani”’ and “ Calibani”’ in older writers, 
while his “‘ dam’s god Setebos”” was the supreme divinity 
of the Patagonians when first visited by Magellan, according 
to the Italian author Pigafetta. 

It was chiefly in their curious system of astrology, 
however, that the occult arts of the Aztecs and their neigh- 
bours centred, and it had all the more sanction because it 
governed the affairs of everyday down to the smallest 
circumstance. Only in a distant sense, however, can it be 
described as “‘ astrology,’’ as its stellar origin was remote, 
and in its practice it bore little similarity to the astrological 
science of Asia or Europe. It was based on what was known 
as the tonalamatl, the so-called Aztec “* calendar,’’ the “* Book 
of the Good and Bad Days,”’ from which the destiny of those 
born on such and such a day or the result of any course to be 
taken might be forecasted. 

This “‘ calendar,” which had no relation to chronology 
except that it might be applied to the actual calendar of the 
solar year, was really a table of fate and fortune, and was 
composed of twenty day-signs or symbols, derived from the 
attributes of the gods. These were repeated thirteen times, 
so that it embraced 260 signs in all, which were distinguished 
from each other by the numbers one to thirteen, in continual 
rotation. Thus the first sign in the second batch took the 
number eight, and so on, with the result that none of these 
symbols was attached to the same numeral and each was 
distinguished by its name, plus that of the number which 
fell to it, as “‘ ce acatl,”’ ‘“‘ one reed,” ‘*‘ ome tochtli,”’ ** two 
rabbit,”’ and so on. 

These various day-signs were significant of good or evil 
according to the nature of the gods who presided over the 
actual hour in which any event occurred, or by the occurrence 
of the sign in a particular division of the “ calendar.”’ The 
signs were represented by pictures, mostly of the heads of 
the animals or of the objects which typified the various 
gods. In the balance and effect of these signs with and on 
each other lay the whole art of Mexican “‘ astrology,” just as 
by the consideration of the evil or good influence of the planets 
at a certain hour or conjunction the astrologers of Europe 
and Asia were able to predict certain occurrences and issues. 
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Sahagun describes the significance which many of the 
signs held for the Mexicans. For example, the symbol of 
“one water,’ taken along with that of its incidence in the 
list, gave the astrologer an idea of the nearest auspicious 
date upon which a child born under it should be baptised. 
The sign ‘‘ one cane”’ was auspicious, as being that of the 
good god Quetzalcoatl, as was that of “ grass,” presided 
over by the drink-god Patecatl. Those born under the si 
“ crocodile ” were certain of being rogues and vagabonds, 
while those under the sign of ‘‘ wind ”’ would be rich and 

rudent. A man whose nativity came under the influence 
of the ‘“‘ eagle”? sign in its seventh place would suffer from 
heart disease, but if he saw the light under the same symbol 
in its thirteenth place in the “‘ calendar,” he would live to be 
a famous warrior. 

Each sign was held as applying to a certain part of the 
body and as having dominance over it. 


“the sign of the wind was assigned to the liver, the 
rose to the breast, the earthquake to the tongue, the 
eagle to the right arm, the vulture to the right ear, 
the rabbit to the left ear, the flint to the teeth, the air 
to the breath, the monkey to the left arm, and the cane 
to the heart.” 


It seems not improbable that those twenty day-signs had 
originally been associated with certain planets, and that the 
system was first a stellar one, like Old World astrology. 

Almost immediately after the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortés, a widespread native secret society known as the 
Nagualists arose, based on a belief in personal beast-guardians, 
and formed with the intention of counteracting European 
influence. This had its origin among the lower orders, and 
its rites were associated with the most debased forms of 
magic. It still widely prevails in the more remote districts 
of Mexico and Central America. Children baptised by 
Christian priests are ‘“‘ rebaptised ’’ by Nagualist medicine- 
men, and the most extraordinary tales are circulated con- 
cerning the magical potencies of these sorcerers, their 
shape-shiftings, serpent-charming and ability to conjure up 
prophetic visions. 


LEWIS SPENCE. 


EDINBURGH. 








HAS PHILOSOPHY ANY MESSAGE FOR 
THE WORLD? 


DR F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


ONE sometimes wonders whether in these days privileged 
persons like capitalists, theologians, and philosophers do not 
feel that they ought to do something to justify their status 
in the eyes of the world. Accordingly we get plenty of 
attempts to show that the economic or the moral order 
would dissolve if the world tried to get on without capitalism 
or theology. But the philosophers would appear to be much 
less sensitive to social criticism, either because they are 
naturally callous to it, or because they do not see how it 
can be met. At any rate they scarcely ever attempt to show 
that philosophy performs a valuable social service or con- 
tributes anything to the enlightenment of mankind. 

Now it is charitable to suppose that the reason for this 
apparent indifference lies in the very real and great difficulty 
of assigning to philosophy an independent function in the 
realm of knowledge ; and the consequent confusion of most 
philosophers concerning the vital question of what philosophy 
is about. * This difficulty may best be illustrated by con- 
sidering the conceptions of philosophy most prevalent at 
Oxford, Cambridge and Moscow, and exhibiting their weak- 
nesses. 

At Oxford the function of philosophy is conceived of as 
“* reflection ’’; but it is left vague what philosophy is to 
reflect about and how it is to do it.1_ As it is not supposed 


1 As Mind said a generation ago, 
* To deepen our consciousness Green 
At Oxford appeared on the scene : 
* Oh thinker obscure, 
Why don’t you make sure 
That you know what you think that you mean ?’” 
In philosophy the great tradition does not change ! 
592 
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to have any vital or necessary connection with the sciences, 
it can at most reflect on itself—that is, on its own past 
history. But the history of philosophy reveals at best a 
succession of more or less ingenious guesses, all of which 
have undergone, or are in process of undergoing, refutation. 
So it is not reflection upon any stable or progressive truths, 
but only reflection upon errors. According to this view, 
reflection can start anywhere, but it leads nowhere. Philo- 
sophy therefore begins when we realise that we are in a bit 
of a muddle about some things, and it culminates when we 
realise that we are in no end of a muddle about all things. 
It is however difficult to see how this view should commend 
philosophy to the rest of the world. 

At Cambridge, philosophy is not thought to aim at an 
independence of the sciences which really renders them 
irrelevant to philosophic truth, but it seems to lapse into the 
opposite extreme of subservience to the sciences. It emu- 
lates science and aspires to the “exactness” of the 
abstruser aspects of mathematics. By rivalling them in 
technicality it hopes to raise itself to an equality of scientific 
rank, and so to escape accusations of being pseudo-science. 
It remains, however, difficult to say how philosophy differs 
from science, what additions it can make, and why it should 
be needed at all. For the “ analysis’ on which it prides 
itself seems to be a wholly verbal and ephemeral thing, liable 
to be superseded at any moment by the discoveries of the 
sciences. 

At Moscow, finally, philosophy is regulated by the State, 
like everything else. Its sole function is to advocate the 
truth of the Dialectical Materialism which is part of the. 
State religion, and its sanction is a trip to Siberia at the 
public expense. In other words it is treated by the autho- 
tities very much as by the Church of Rome, and ordered to 
arrive at a foregone conclusion acceptable to them. But the 
Soviet philosophers cannot fairly complain that they are 
treated differently from other scientists, and discriminated 
against. For they are all told what topics they may, nay 
must, inquire into, and what conclusions it is socially impera- 
tive that they should reach. This mode of guiding research 
may look like an exaggeration of the pragmatic, but it 
cannot be denied that the Moscow authorities are exploiting 
a genuine gap in the academic theory of pure research for 
its own sake. For it cannot be gainsaid that even the 
purest scientist is confronted by a theoretic problem he has 
not hitherto attempted to solve. He encounters far more 
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subjects for research than he can possibly undertake, anjiys bre? 
has to select out of them those which he actually takes ysitheories 
He should be grateful therefore for the help which gogigfpy thet 
authority offers, which prescribes for him the subjects hejgdiscer™ 
to investigate, and correlates them with his society’s whocussing 
mode of life. Actually he is perhaps more disposed to bfessenti« 
resentful of any restrictions upon his liberty to do ag }thousal 
pleases ; but that does not enable him to answer the questigg}been, I 
‘* why should society endow the philosopher (or the scientig{steadils 
or even tolerate him ? ” invent 
Where Oxford, Cambridge and Moscow have failed dares | 
justify the pursuit of philosophy, it seems unlikely that anyerticis 
other intellectual centre will be more successful. Yet thgnable : 
question whether philosophy has any message for the worl(jafter V 
remains a good one. Like other questions it has both geither 
theoretic and a practical aspect. Theoretically, it concemgtermin 
the co-ordination of human activities ; practically, it con} No 
cerns the problem whether useful employment can be founifto eva 
for philosophers, whether they must be ranked among unemjmate 
ployables, and whether they should be given institutionaljand id 
care. In short, the question is evidently a burning one, andjin fac 
will have to be discussed. “idea 
Moreover if the question whether philosophy has anyjteally 
message for the world is to be discussed in any sober andjprosp 
matter of fact way, it will, I fear, have to be admitted that the h 
its message is neither very audible, nor very intelligible,minde 
nor very cogent. This is to say that the world has to} If] 
listen to many louder, more imperious and more seductivejsome' 
voices than those of the philosophers. It would therefore}sinkir 
seem to be unreasonable to expect the still small voice of}pedat 
reason not to be drowned by the clamour of the passions,|do s¢ 
the harsh clangour of the machine, and the sweet enticements galva 
of the radio, Nor can it be maintained that philosophy is}and t 
easily intelligible : it usually prides itself rather on being the |n0t s 
fruit of a long, painful and arduous initiation, not to be for t 
attained by the busy or the vulgar. Nor again can the}mstr 
world fairly be expected to yield to the cogency of arguments | of a. 
that notoriously fail to impress their own authors. There| 
is no agreement among philosophers, and no one who can }4 pe 
speak with authority on its behalf. So soon as a philosopher | choc 
comes forward with pontifical pretensions to be possessed of } post 
final and absolute truth, all the others set upon him and pull | that 
him to pieces. this 
Nor, lastly, can it be seriously contended that philosophy | Wou 
can vie with the sciences in progressiveness. The latter keep | Wor 
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rtake, aniys breathless with the novelty and importance of their 



















takes yitheories, and are continually transforming the life of man 
Lich sogigfby their discoveries. But in philosophy progress is hard to 
jects hewidiscern : to the naked eye, philosophers appear to be dis- 
ty’s whokdcussing, interminably and without prospect of advance, 
sed to hesentially the same questions they discussed two and three 


pousand years ago. Such progress as there seems to have 
been, has been only verbal; philosophic disputes grow 
teadily more technical and less popular, until finally the 
inventor of a technical dialect so involved that no one else 
failed dares flatter himself that he understands it enough to 
that anycriticise it, is raised to so inaccessible an eminence, so impreg- 
Yet thamable a position, that the discussion has perforce to stop ; 


do ag hy 
e qu estin 
 SClentist 


the worlifafter which its lessons, if any, are promptly forgotten, and 
S both gether new issues must be raised, or at any rate a new 
concernpterminology must be devised. 

7, it cong Now of course I am very well aware that it is very easy 


be foundjto evade the force of this realistic and matter of fact esti- 
ng unem4mate of the value of philosophy by pointing to the aspirations 
itutionajand ideals of philosophy, and gushing about their loftiness : 
one, andjin fact this practice yields one of the many meanings of 
‘idealism.”? But I greatly doubt whether this procedure is 
has anyjteally effective in the long run, and conducive to the 
ber andiprosperity of philosophy. It certainly tends to disgust 
ted thatithe honest and hard-headed, and to encourage sloppy- 
eligible, mindedness and deception. 
| has to} If philosophy is to be rescued from the fate of becoming a 
eductivejsomewhat foetid and insalubrious factory of hot air, or of 
herefore}sinking into an abstruse amusement for little coteries of 
voice of|pedants, it would seem to be incumbent on philosophers to 
assions,|do something about the situation. If nothing is done to 
cements|galvanise philosophy into some sort of meaningful activity 
ophy is}and to bring it into relation with the problems of life, I do 
eing the |not see how it can support its pretensions to have a message 
t to be|for the world, or how it can maintain itself, even as an 
van the instrument of discipline or torture in the crowded curriculum 
uments | of a modern college. 

There} On the other hand, I can see no difficulty in making out 
ho can |@ perfectly good case for philosophy, if the philosophers so 
»sopher | choose, and in assuring to it an intelligible and indefeasible 
ssed of | position in the realm of knowledge. I still hope and pray 
nd pull | that the professional expounders of philosophy may realise 
this before it is too late; and that they may see that it 
osophy | would be to the advantage, alike of themselves and of the 
or keep | World, to make philosophy socially useful. But I am 
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becoming more and more sceptical. However I will try, 
more argument, though I have found few philosophe, 
pervious to argument. 

Let me begin by observing that to save the reputatig 
of philosophy, a place must be found for it alongside of th 
sciences, distinct from them, but not incompatible with then, 
Philosophy must vindicate for itself a definite place in th 
field of knowledge, and must do so without either comi 
into conflict with the sciences, or duplicating their work moy 
feebly or more vaguely. Now the sciences are all withoy 
exception special sciences, that is, devoted to the speci 
study of some aspect of the real, or to some special way of 
regarding it. Thus geometry, as its very etymology implie, 
is the collective term for a number of hypothetical ways of 
treating the spatial aspect of the real; while biology meay 
the consideration of its living aspect. Psychology, on the 
other hand, is not thus restricted to a selected aspect of 
reality : it rests on a special attitude towards its objects, 
and is concerned with an all-pervasive feature of the real, 
It may claim to handle all events in so far as they are exper: 
enced or are objects of awareness. 

Now what inferences may we draw from this easily 
observable character of the sciences? If the objects of 
every science are products of a selection from the totality of 
reality, it clearly follows that every science must be based 
upon an abstraction. No science will attempt to treat all 
about everything, every science will restrict itself to its om 
chosen field, and will keep trespassers out of it. Its objects 
will be for it the only things that exist, and it will ignore all 
else. Moreover, its autonomy demands that in making its 
selections and abstractions it should be free and unham- 
pered ; it should consider, primarily or exclusively, its own 
interest and its own field, and not that of any other science 
(except in so far as it is conceived as subsidiary to another 
science), and still less that of the whole. Hence the special 
sciences as they grow out of the main trunk of the tree of 
knowledge, will in general develop, like branches, in divergent 
directions and there will not be anything to guarantee, either 
that the deliverances of the different sciences will agree with 
each other, or even that they will appear to be relevant to 
each other. E.g. a colour, say red, is for physics a matter of 
wave-lengths or “‘ frequencies ” of vibrations ; for physiology, 
it is a matter of processes of the decompositions and recom: 
positions of the living tissue in the eye, called the visual 
purple ; while all along psychology stoutly declares that red 
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is just a “‘ simple sensation.” It is not easy at first sight to 
discern what these definitions have in common. 

The greater therefore the liberty accorded to each special 
science to develop on its own lines, the more urgent becomes 
the need for something more than science, namely for a com- 
prehensive or synoptic treatment that will combine the 

ial views of the various sciences and will instruct us how 
to think of reality as a whole, and how we can read a single 
coherent sense into the whole of our experience. Here then 
is an important task, an indisputable domain, to which 
philosophy might devote itself. It has always claimed to be 
somehow concerned with the whole; and the further the 
sciences progress, the greater the need for some attempt at 
their synthesis and unification. 

But this idea, however sound, would remain pretty sterile, 
if it could not be supported by a more explicit conception of 
the manner in which philosophy is to set about synthesising 
the sciences. So we ought to consider more in detail (1) what 
expedients philosophy can use to combine the results of the 
sciences into a concordant account, and (2) what additions it 
is entitled to make to the scientific data for this purpose. 

(1) When two sciences have severally employed prin- 
ciples which, taken as descriptive of scientific fact, are dis- 
crepant and incompatible, it is often open to a philosopher 
to reconcile them by recommending a simple change of 
logical attitude. He can take one, or other, or both, of the 
conflicting principles as merely methodological assumptions, 
or perhaps even as fictions. For example, when a physical 
science, desirous of dealing with a predictable course of 
events, has postulated determinism (as primd facie every 
science is disposed to do) and a social science, say ethics, has 
insisted on indeterminism enough to render man a respon- 
sible agent, it is philosophically legitimate to trace out the 
underlying motives for these assumptions, and to point out 
that neither assumption need be understood metaphysically 
or as descriptive of ultimate fact. If therefore the scientist is 
content to understand determinism as a postulate of scientific 
method, he is in no way interfering with the ethical postulate 
of freedom. Or again, if a question has arisen as to why no 
Map is ever geographically accurate, and no “line” or 
“figure ’’ in nature ever comes up to Euclid’s specifications, 
it is quite in order to point out that all the mathematical 
“ideals” are strictly ‘ fictions,” and have meaning and 
value only in so far as they prove themselves conveniently 
applicable to our real physical world. 
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In this way nearly all the sharp conflicts between the 
principles of different sciences can probably be assuaged, } 
would therefore be unwise to seek to limit a priori the re. 
interpretations of scientific principles undertaken by philo. 
sophers, much as it is nowadays admitted to be unwise to 
limit the freedom of the scientists in framing their h 
theses. The latter are no longer terrified even by abstractly 
logical objections based on the so-called laws of contradiction 
and excluded middle. Rightly, for the sciences are becoming 
aware that these principles are primarily conventions about 
the use of words, and that all the ‘ contradictions ”’ and 
exclusive alternatives alleged, rest only on verbal definitions, 
and that these can always be amended when the facts render 
it expedient. The philosopher is surely entitled to claim a 
similar licence. Knowing that the sciences are progressive 
and are continually adding to their stores of knowledge, he 
need not be arrested by their present limitations ; he may 
postulate suitable filling for their gaps, and thereby suggest 
to them lines of research. But of course he should always 
remain acutely conscious of the difference between specula- 
tion and knowledge: he should not get conceited or dog- 
matic, and should always remain willing to accept from the 
sciences whatever corrections his speculations may require. 

If philosophers consent to adopt this attitude towards 
the sciences, there is no reason why the relation of philosophy 
and the sciences should not become one of amicable co- 
operation. Nor is there any reason why philosophy should 
not become as progressive as science, and be logically ona 
par with it. For both philosophy and science will be subject 
to the same great law of selection and abstraction from the 
irrelevant, which is exemplified in all human activities. 
Only, philosophy will exhibit its selectiveness by abstracting 
from the, for it, irrelevant details of the sciences ; while the 
sciences abstract from the problems of the interconnections 
and inter-relations which they leave to philosophy. The false 
ideal of all-inclusiveness will be disowned by both alike, and 
will cease to haunt and confuse the discussion. 

(2) Once it is admitted that the data passed on by the 
sciences to the philosopher are necessarily incomplete, because 
if they were not, the sciences would have ceased to add to 
the sum of knowledge, it follows that the philosopher has a 
right to fill in gaps hypothetically, and to supply missing 
links and re-interpretations. But this will not exhaust his 
functions. It will also be his duty to take into account any 
material that is deliberately excluded from the scientific 
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view of reality. Now there appears to be such material, 
though its existence has been very generally overlooked. 
Yet the method of science is such that some very important 
matters are systematically ignored and excluded from 
scientific consideration, and the consequent omissions should, 
of course, be made good by philosophy. But at present 
neither the sciences nor philosophy recognise their duties in 
this respect. 

I will mention three such victims of neglect. In the first 
place the sciences are plainly purposive structures. But they 
are not aware of this for the most part, because they take 
their purposiveness for granted, and regard it as extraneous 
and unrelated to their contents. Also, because few of them 
at present use teleological methods of explanation within 
their subject-matter, they are inclined to condemn all tele- 
ology as unscientific, and overlook their own teleological 
basis. Hence they all tend (and this remark applies to the 
philosophic sciences as strongly as to any) to lose any 
definite aim and to wander off into the unmeaning and 
unprofitable, or in other words to become pseudo-sciences. 
They would all be revolutionised if they always kept in mind 
the purposes for which they are cultivated. 

My next two cases have suffered from the real exigencies 
of scientific method in the one case, and from supposed 
exigencies of this method and the real prejudices of philo- 
sophers, in the other. 

It is a curious fact which is rarely observed that the 
sciences all seem to abstract from the personal context in 
which all scientific data are acquired. Actually all scientific 
data and observations are in the first instance personal 
affairs. They arise from the personal observations of those 
who attest them and have experienced them under par- 
ticular conditions at particular times and places. But before 
they are admitted to the status of scientific data this item 
in their history is always ignored. They are feigned to be 
revelations of objective reality, and they figure as inde- 
pendent entities, which owe nothing to anybody. Why are 
they thus transformed ? Because the sciences shrink from 
swamping themselves with infinite masses of personal detail, 
and prefer to take each person as representative of an 
indefinitely numerous but uniform class. So the personal 
side of events is simply abstracted from; and for the 
authentic observer who actually experiences his actual objects 
in his personal way, there is substituted a standard observer 
apprehending the universal object as it is supposed to be 
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always and everywhere for all observers. But both such 
observers and objects are fictions constructed for the purposes 
of science. 

Now as a scientific fiction, found useful and helpful in 
all the sciences, this procedure is legitimate enough. It jg 
certainly the procedure which yields us all the “‘ objective” 
and ‘‘ independent”’ realities we talk about so much. Th 
are fabricated out of an infinite chaos of personal experiences, 
and scientifically no one need scruple to approve of the 
process. But philosophically it seems indefensible. It 
falsifies and ignores an enormous number of facts, and sub- 
stitutes outrageous fictions. No philosophy therefore which 
accepts the scientific abstraction from personality, can 
possibly be complete. No philosophy which rests upon 
fictions can claim to reproduce facts. The undoing of this 
scientific abstraction from personality, therefore, ought to 
be recognised as one of the first duties of philosophy as such, 
At least philosophers might have shown themselves to be ag 
much enlightened as the astronomers who were the first to 
detect and evaluate the “‘ personal equation ”’ of observers. 

The third omission which the philosophers may properly 
be summoned to make good, does not seem to be rooted in 
the actual procedure of the sciences so much as in the 
erroneous conception thereof which the philosophers have 
formed. They have failed to observe that the sciences are 
mostly desirous of arguing from one particular case to 
another, and that they use “ laws ”’ and “ universals ”’ merely 
for the purpose of mediating this transition. In this pro- 
cedure the vital risk lies in the assumption that both cases 
are examples of the same universal, and that the individual 
differences between them may safely be ignored. In actual 
reasoning this assumption is always a hypothesis to be 
verified, and not infrequently observation gives the lie to 
theory and disappoints expectation. The scientist there- 
upon corrects his formula or his estimate of the cases, or 
both, and no harm is done. 

But in the philosopher this situation engenders a hoary 
superstition and a fatal misapprehension. He interprets it 
as meaning that science is concerned only with the universal 
and disdains the particular case. This error was launched 
upon the philosophic world by Plato (in the Theetetos 209) 
and has haunted and vitiated philosophic accounts of the 
relations of particulars and universals ever since, and turned 
them into pernicious and profoundly irrational nonsense. 
But the actual procedure of the sciences has never given 
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countenance to this doctrine. The astronomer has never, 
as Plato wanted him, studied the abstract laws of celestial 
motions without recourse to empirical observations. The 
doctor has not usually succeeded in forgetting that his 

tient is, not a mere case of a universal “ disease,”’ but a 
suffering individual. Even the mathematician has some- 
times remembered that his ideal fictions must be exemplified 
infact, and that pure mathematics cannot be wholly severed 
from applied. It is only the benighted philosopher who has 
imagined that science cannot take cognisance of the indi- 
yidual case. The truth is rather that the whole apparatus of 
dassifications, definitions, universals, laws, and principles, 
is at bottom one vast mass of fictions which aim at coping 
with particulars and controlling and predicting their be- 
haviour. 

Philosophy then should emancipate both itself and the 
sciences from subservience to the mechanisms and manipula- 
tions which have been found serviceable in the discovery of 
truth. It should keep us mindful of the essential human 
purposes we aim at in the pursuit of truth. And if it thus 
recovers contact with the problems of human life, it need no 
longer fear to meet its enemies in the gate ! 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLLEGE, OxForD. 
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THE REV. FATHER W. DEMPSEY, S.J. ae 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in Heythrop College. 0 CO : 
[As this article, replying to that of Miss Pankhurst published in ¢ _. 


HrssEert Jougnat of last January, anticipates, in its writer’s opinin—” ..._ 
the production of evidence which Miss Pankhurst made in the Apqgalll a 
number, no change has been made in it as a result of her April artick gnative 
apart from a few additions to the footnotes.] brief. fc 


man 
I. 


ne Ca 
Miss E. Sytvia PAnkuurst has for so long been connected 
with the defence of women’s rights that it is the greater pity 
that she has recently rendered true Feminism a disservice, 
I speak of the disservice done to a good cause by proposing§ 
unworthy arguments for it, or by attempting to promote its} 
claims by misstatements of fact. This is what Miss Pank 
hurst has done in the course of an article entitled “‘ Women§(e 
under Fascism,” in the HisBERT JOURNAL for last January, §parri 
The article purports to show that ‘* Fascism and the eman¢- 
pation of women are inherently opposed.” Perhaps they 
are. But it will not be unreasonable if intelligent readers 
suspend their judgment in suspicion of Miss Pankhurst’s 
evidence when they read in her article such a passage as the 
following : 


‘“‘ The law [i.e. in Fascist Italy], in fact, does not 
seriously contemplate punishing any husband fot 
adultery ; indeed, by the accommodation of the Church, 
arrangements are actually made to lend the odour of 
sanctity to concubinage. The Roman Catholic Church 1 
theoretically regards marriage as indissoluble and pro- 
hibits divorce, except in the case of important per} ? 
sonages, who obtain it by special dispensation of the} * 
Church, a costly business! Nevertheless, since the }‘?? 
602 
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Concordat with Fascism, the Church in Italy may, and 
actually does, authorise a religious marriage, carrying 
no civil rights, between persons one or other of whom 
is already married to someone else.” (At this point 
Miss Pankhurst gives the following reference: 
“Instructions of the Sacred Congregation, Article 18, 
vide La Femme et Dieu, by Giorgio Quartara, the notable 
Italian lawyer and author of several important books, 
Paris, Sans Pareil, 1930, p. 209.’’)+ 


I quote the passage with distaste, not only because it 
must surely diminish its author’s reputation, but also because 

distance from the truth is painfully evident to anyone 
moperly acquainted with the subject which Miss Pankhurst 
0 confidently mishandles. Feminism, unless it be a special 
hed in band of that lady’s own, does not require such misrepre- 
8 opinig gscntation of a Church in which, in the opinion of those 

the amiliar with it, sound Feminism lives and thrives as in its 
oril artic native element. Hence, while the present writer holds no 
brief for fascists, he considers it will be no disservice to the 
Emancipation of Women if he defends their true champion, 
he Catholic Church, against Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. 


II. 


Of the two major errors quoted from Miss Pankhurst I 
ake first that about divorce. She states that while in theory 
the Catholic Church prohibits divorce, important personages 
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S Pank-fobtain divorces by special dispensation and at great cost. 
Women fe ainly, everybody knows that in Catholic teachin 
anuaty: Pmarriage is indissoluble, and divorce is prohibited, an 
“mane Fanyone may learn, by consulting the ordinary textbooks of 
pe Catholic moral or dogmatic theology, that there is no 


; Sfexception at all to the law that validly contracted, con- 
‘hurst’s fsummated, Christian marriages are absolutely indissoluble. 
as the FHowever, Miss Pankhurst has an original contribution to 
make to the threadbare subject. She knows something 
yes not |Vhich, we are bound to conclude, Catholic theologians and 
1d for #Mnonists have hitherto either been ignorant of, or have not 
‘hurch, | en honest enough to disclose. It is that divorce is granted 
our of } *Y the Catholic Church, but only to “‘ important personages,”’ 
‘hurch fd for money, ‘‘ a costly business ! ”’ 
d pro-} Unfortunately, no instances, no figures, no documents.* 
t per-— 1! Hiszerr Journat, January, 1936, pp. 224-225. 


of the f *Not even in Miss Pankhurst’s April article, which afforded an 
e the | portunity either for proof or retractation. 
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Let every allowance be made for Miss Pankhurst. Let it} 
presumed that she has in mind some instance, or i 

of Roman matrimonial judgments, declaring alleged ma. 
riages non-existent. Now, among such judgments, as Miy 
Pankhurst would admit did she clearly recall them, not oy 
purports to be a decree of divorce, though there are numery 
enough decrees of nullity. The distinction is a simple on 
and both known and applied in our own English courts ¢ 
law. A decree of divorce declares dissolved by law a marti 
which is recognised to have existed before ; (such decreg 
are given by the thousand in English divorce courts afte 
legal reasons, such as adultery, have been proved) ; a decry 
of nullity, or of non-existence, declares that what seemed ty 
be a properly-made contract of matrimony was not pro 
made at all, and that the parties were never truly married: 
(such a decree could be given, in the English courts, declarin 
an alleged marriage to be null, because, e.g. at the time of th 
marriage one of the parties was not of the legal age to co. 
tract marriage). 

Either Miss Pankhurst knows of this valid legal differenc 
or she does not. If not, her hardihood in rushing into print 
is incomprehensible ; if she does know of it, then we must 
suppose that she has no confidence in the Roman judgments, 
and believes them to be faked from beginning to end. h 
that case, why is an instance not given? After all, the acts 
of the judgments are accessible, and those most likely to 
challenge comments from writers like Miss Pankhurst have 
received the widest publicity.1 I have no doubt that sheis 
aware of the distinction between a decree of divorce and 
decree of nullity, and that she has made a statement against 
Roman Catholic practice, for which no authority or instanc 
can be produced. 

The reader who is naturally loath to believe that charges 
of such magnitude can, in these enlightened days, be mate 
without any foundation, might easily imagine that at leas 
in speaking of the “‘ important personages,” and the “ costly 
business,’’ Miss Pankhurst has something to say for herseli 
She has not. The best reply to her already refuted jibe, 
no doubt, the statistical list of cases heard by the Roma 
Rota, the supreme court where final decisions in nullity cas¢ 
are given. These figures, also, are easily accessible. It's 
usual to. find them published, year by year, in Catholit 
periodicals ; and a large and representative section of them 


1 Cf. for the Marlborough-Vanderbilt case, the text of the judgment, 
in the Tablet, 1926 (2), p. 851. 
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has been in print for some years in Mr. F. J. Sheed’s book, 
Nullity of Marriage.1 From that work, on account of the 
ease with which it may be consulted, I reproduce the follow- 


ing figures : 













































oe ot on In the four years ending 1980 : 
PLUMMET Number of cases heard. ‘ . 207 
imple One, Number in which applicants paid their 
Courts of own expenses asd, j ~ TH 
d Marriag Number in which applicants could not 
pay . : . : . » 
Number of cases in which paying 
applicants were successful. .  89(85% of “ paid ” cases). 
Number of cases in which non-paying 
seemed ty applicants were successful. . 40(41% of “ free ” cases). 
* Propet No doubt, the occasional presence, among so many, of 


declat 
eclari 

me oft 
re to con 


a titled litigant, has tempted Miss Pankhurst to attribute 
importance and success in court to the litigant’s paying 
power. The figures above cited prove that importance and 
success are not measured by wealth in the dealings of the 
Roman Rota with matrimonial cases. It is, however, known 


lifferen that, in the case most widely advertised by anti-Catholic 


mis = writers, namely the Marlborough-Vanderbilt case, the 

domeny *Penses were very moderate. Information on this point 

end:% also was accessible to Miss Pankhurst. 
the acts ‘** The poor pay nothing. In all cases the expenses 
likely to are comparatively small. The ethics of the court are 
rst have similar to that of the medical profession where the rich { 
at she is are charged a larger fee so that the poor can be treated 

ce anda for nothing. In the Vanderbilt-Marlborough case, the 

; against judgment bears the revenue stamp of 5,000 lire, or a 

instance little more than £80 at the then rate of exchange.” ? 


charges This quotation is taken from a writer who, like Miss 
ne: Pankhurst, is not a Roman Catholic. The difference between 
at leaf ber and Mr. Seldes is that the latter, before writing about : 
“ costly the Vatican and its works, took some trouble to study his t 


herself subject. 

jibe is IIT. 
Roman The other accusation against the Catholic Church which 
ty cass calls for correction takes this form : ‘* by the accommodation 
: fe of the Church, arrangements are actually made to lend the 
vatholie 


1 Nullity of Marriage, by F. J. Sheed, B.A., LL.B., p. 72. Sheed and 
of them Ward, London, 2s. 6d. 
1dgment, * The Vatican. Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow, by George Seldes, 


p. 211. London: Kegan Paul, 1934. 
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odour of sanctity to concubinage.” 1 This amazing ch be tr" 
surely unexpected in these days, when the Church econ. § mat! 
sistently and unfashionably refuses encouragement to effect 
of the contemporary movements against sexual restraint, | 1 th 
is backed by Miss Pankhurst by the assertion that T 

“since the Concordat with Fascism, the Church jp am 


Italy may, and actually does, authorise a religious | joun 
marriage, carrying no civil rights, between persons one T 
or other of whom is already married to someone else, | ftali: 
This extraordinary procedure is authorised and explained § pank 
by the Government circulars, and the instructions of the | givil 
Church to its officers.”’ 2 


Extraordinary, indeed, the procedure may appear, when | °° 
unexplained and imperfectly stated by Miss Pankhurst. The | the ' 
instruction to which she refers, and with which she igs alon 
acquainted through a book written by a Parisian anti-fascist Catt 
propagandist,’ requires some little more attention than her | 2” 


article enables the reader to give it. ficat 

It relates to the way in which bishops, in their pastoral | ™ 
work, are to conform to certain parts of the Concordat, sacl 
concluded in 1929 between the Holy See and the Italian — °°“ 
Government. ie 


A wrong impression may be avoided if it is noted that is h 
although it is laid down in the Lateran Treaty that Italy the 
recognises the Catholic Apostolic Roman religion as the only hav 
religion of the State * and although the annexed Concordat nore 
declares that Italy desires to restore to the institution of of 1 
matrimony a dignity in keeping with the Catholic traditions bus 
of the people,® the only appreciable gain, regarding the sie 


contracting of marriage, that has accrued to the Church’s | °%! 
cause is that ordinarily Catholics need no longer submit to a A 
civil “‘ function ”’ in order to be considered by the State to Th 


1 HiBBERT JOURNAL, January, 1986, p. 224. 

2 HIBBERT JOURNAL, January, 1936, pp. 224-225. 

3 However, this ‘‘ notable Italian lawyer,”” who was invoked in Miss ' 
Pankhurst’s original article, rightly makes way in her April article for a Len 
publication of a respectable Italian publishing house. 


‘ Trattato fra la Santa Sede e U'Italia, Art. 1: ‘ L'Italia riconoscee | 
riafferma il principio consacrato nell’ articolo 1 dello Statuto del Regno pen 


4 marzo 1848, pel quale la religione cattolica, apostolica e romana é la gre 
sola religione dello Stato.” thi 

5 Concordato fra la Santa Sede e V'Italia, Art. 84: ‘* Lo Stato Italiano, al 
volendo ridonare all’istituto del matrimonio, che é base della famiglia, pa 
dignita conforme alle tradizioni cattoliche del suo populo, riconosce al es 
a matrimonio, disciplinato dal diritto canonico, gli effetti gr 
civili....’ 
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charge, fF be truly married ; henceforth, the duly celebrated religious 
h con. — marriage of Catholics is recognised as deserving all civil 
to any effects, on condition that it is reported by the parish priest 


traint, | to the civil registrar within five days.* 

The State continues, however, to recognise as lawful 
marriages, contracts entered into by Catholics, not in due 
rch in § canonical form to which, as Catholics, they are in conscience 
ligious pound, but merely before the civil officer. 
nS one To avoid a mistaken view of the Church’s attitude to the 
e else, Italian State’s position in this matter—such a view as Miss 
lained Pankhurst has taken—it should be remembered that the 
ofthe | civil ceremony, considered as a marriage, has for Catholics 
and in the Church’s law no value at all, when the parties 
when | concerned are Catholics. And this is not a new stand that 
The | the Church has taken up since the Concordat, nor in Italy 
he jg | alone. It is the common law of the Church, binding Roman 
ascist | Catholics everywhere. Apparently it is a position which 
n her | non-Catholics require us to defend and justify. Its justi- 
fication is the fact that Catholics continue to regard Christian 
storal | marriage as their Christian forbears regarded it, viz. as a 
rdat, | Sacrament, in which the natural institution has received the 
alian — sacramental dignity by the will of Christ. Hence, the 
conditions of its valid and honest celebration among Catholics 

that is held to be the business, not primarily of the civil, but of 
Italy the ecclesiastical authority. Civil authority, indeed, may 
‘only have its just claims in the matter, but they will always be 
ordat secondary and subordinate, e.g. in regard to the registration 
om of | of marriages in the registers of the State, to facilitate civil 


tions business. To such claims the Church makes no opposition, 
- the and in England, for instance, Catholics have no grounds for 
rch’s objecting against the civil registrar knowing of their marriage, 
toa so long as they can contract the marriage itself, in peace 
te to with their Christian conscience, in the due form of the Church. 


That attitude to marriage cannot be set aside once a person 


1 Jbid., Art. 84. On this point Miss Pankhurst says (p. 225) that “ the 
Miss civil official who neglects to register it is liable to a penalty, not so the 
for & priest—if the husband advised the priest after the ceremony that he does 
not wish it registered, is he not the head of his house, and is not Fascism 
the man-made State in excelsis?” On the contrary, the priest, whose 
Jegno conduct is guided, neither by the local registrar nor by the “ advice” of 
ee husbands, but by the laws of the Church, is subject, if negligent, to the 
grave penalties, according to canon 2888, of the Code of Canon Law ; 
this is clearly stated in the Instruction from which Miss Pankhurst has 


sce e 


iano, 


iglia, selected snippets. Istruzione ai Revmi. Ordinari d’Italia, ete.: “48. Il 
ei parroco negligente nella notificazione dei matrimoni all’ufficio di stato 
ftetti civile, soggiace alla sanzione penale comminata nel can. 2888, oltre alla 


grave responsibilité di cui al n. 30.” 
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has begun to look upon the contract by which a Christigy 
man and woman give themselves to each other in a life) 
bond, as altogether outside and above the sphere of contragt, 
by which a citizen, e.g. receives or buys from the appropriate 
State official permission to keep a dog or a wireless set, 
Matrimony being, for the Catholic, a Sacrament, it is the 
Church’s business to regulate its valid celebration by he 
own children. And this is what the Church insists on doing, 
both in England and in Italy. 

This consideration will enable the reader to appreciate 
both the Concordat and the Instruction. One can see, for 
instance, the inconsistency of the Italian Government in 
declaring, in the Treaty, that Catholicism is the State 
religion, and yet providing, in the civil code, that Catholics 
may contract a civil ‘‘ marriage’ that will be granted the 
civil effects due to real marriage, although it is known that 
a Catholic, by such a civil ceremony, is not married at all 
before God, the Church, or his own conscience. 

This is an inconsistency that belongs to the State alone, 
For, again, it must be realised that that state of the law is 
not to the Church’s liking. Consistently with her Christian 
principles, the Church, at the drawing up of the Concordat, 
did her best to have it laid down that, Italy having been 
recognised as a Catholic country, that form of marriage 
should be the only civilly legal form for Italian Catholics 
which is the only form valid and honest for them before God 
and their conscience. The State refused this reasonable and 
just demand, the Church’s efforts failed, and she has accepted 
the meagre advance towards a just arrangement which the 
Concordat embodies. But she has not abandoned her claim, 
either in theory or in practice ; on the contrary, here, as in 
the question of the right of the Church and of parents to 
educate their children, or of the right of Catholics to form 
associations for religious purposes, the Church has lived, 
since the advent of Fascism and even since the Lateran 
Treaty,/ in a state, as it were, of beleaguered resistance. 

For all of which, such an opponent of Fascism and 
reputed champion of rights as is Miss Pankhurst, might 
consistently have praised and encouraged the often hard- 
pressed leaders of the Church in Italy. Instead, she tells the 


1 Cf. e.g. the allocution of Pius XI reported in Osservatore Romano, 
May 16, 1929, in reply to Mussolini; also the Pope’s letter to Cardinal 
Gasparri of May 80, 1929, published in the same journal, and reproduced 
in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1929, p. 297; also the condemnation of Mario 
Missiroli’s Fascist book, Date a Cesare, January 25, 1980, 
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MISS E. SYLVIA PANKHURST 609 
Tia readers of the HinBeRT JouRNAL that the Church has granted 
ontraet an “ accommodation ”’ to the Government, and that thereby 
ropr “the odour of sanctity is lent to concubinage.”” On what 
esa grounds ? On none other than a document in which the 
t is the established Catholic theory of marriage outlined above is 
by her fearlessly reduced to a practical application. I quote the 
1 ‘P portion of the Instruction to which Miss Pankhurst refers, 
» SOMg, F and the reader is again reminded that the topic is not mar- 
riages in general, but the marriages of Catholics in a Catholic 


preciate 
see, for | COUNTY : 
nent in “18. Whenever the objection [to a proposed mar- 
e State riage] arises from the fact of a previous civil marriage— 
atholies an hypothesis which ought not to arise under the 
ted the Concordat (cf. nn. 1, 2) —contracted by the same 
vn. that parties, the parish priest shall a sien to the celebration 
1 at all of the marriage, and although it cannot be registered 
for the civil effects, which already exist, it shall be 
> alone, reported, nevertheless, to the civil official, in order that 
> law is he may take note of it, according to the instructions 
rristian which will be given by the competent civil authorities.” * 
cordat, So far, the Instruction merely regulates the procedure to 


g been F be followed, if a couple, who have decided not to be content 
arriage | with their civil marriage, unrecognised by the Church, apply 


eal tothe priest to be religiously and truly married. It proceeds: 


ble and ‘* Whenever, on the other hand, the objection arises 
cepted from the fact of a previous civil marriage contracted by 
‘ch the one of the two parties with another person, the parish 
‘claim, priest shall refer the matter to the Ordinary. If he 


», as in judges it well to permit the religious marriage, the said 


nts to marriage will be incapable of being registered for the 
> foxiti civil effects, and any report of it to the civil official is 
lived, therefore useless (art. 12, nn. 1 and 2 of the Law).” * 
ateran 1 The two sections of the Instruction referred to at this point enunciate 
e, the Catholic law, viz. that Catholics are bound to celebrate only religious 
n and | ™*Tiage, and that Catholics in Italy have no excuse for doing otherwise, 


‘cht since the Church has seen to it that civil effects be recognised for such a 
mig marriage; and further, that Catholics presuming to contract a civil 
hard- — marriage shall be treated as public sinners. 

lls the — | * “ Qualora l’opposizione sia fatta a causa d’un precedente matrimonio 

civile—ipotesi che non dovrebbe realizzarsi in regime concordatario 

tomano, — (cfr. nn. 1, 2)—contratto tra gli stessi sposi, il parroco procedera alla 
ardinal § ¢élebrazione del matrimonio, e benché questo non possa essere trascritto 
oduced f gli effetti civili che gid esistono, verra denunziato egualmente all’ufficiale 

f Mario | dello stato civile, perché possa prenderne nota, secondo le istruzioni che 

saranno impartite dalle competenti autorita civili.” 

* “ Qualora invece l’opposizione sia fatta a causa di un precedente 


Vou. XXXIV. No. 4. 20 
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This section considers the different case of a couple, one 
of whom has previously contracted with a third party , 
marriage, valid in the eyes of the State, but unrecognised’ by 
the Church or by the Catholic conscience. Procedure jg 
provided, by which the important step of permitting the 
religious marriage is taken out of the priest’s power, and 
committed to the responsibility of the bishop. The possi. 
bility is envisaged of the bishop’s thinking it right to proceed 
with that marriage, for which the couple present themselves, 
and it is arranged that then, since the State will not allow 
registration of the marriage for the civil effects, such regis. 
tration need not be attempted. 

Now it is, apparently, in the possibility, envisaged in the 
Instruction, that the bishop in some possible circumstances 
may allow the proposed religious marriage, that Miss Pank. 
hurst finds cause for indignation, in the warmth of which she 
accuses the Church of encouraging concubinage. Obviously, 
there are a few points in the case which she has not considered, 

Firstly, concubinage is the cohabitation of a man anda 
woman without proper marriage. But the religious marri 
in question, which is the only one approved by the Church, 
is a true and valid marriage, both binding and satisfying the 
consciences of the parties concerned.! It is, in fact, for them 
the only form of marriage that will prevent a state of con- 
cubinage. On the other hand, in the moral order, the civil 
marriage in question is nothing more than legalised con- 
cubinage for the Catholic persons involved. That the Fascist 
Government endows it, against all the social and religious 
traditions of the nation, with civil rights, does not change the 
fact. The Catholic Church, far from blessing concubinage, 
declares, in this very Instruction, that those who enter upon 
it by a bogus marriage, however respectable in Fascist circles, 
are to be treated as public sinners.? 

Secondly, the possibility of the Church’s permitting the 
religious marriage signifies the minimum that must be safe- 
guarded unless the Fascist Government is to have sole control 


matrimonio civile contratto da uno dei due sposi con altra persona, il 
parroco deferir& il caso all’Ordinario. Se questi credera di permettere il 
matrimonio religioso, detto matrimonio non si potra trascrivere agli 
affetti civili e diventa percid inutile ogni denunzia (art. 12, nn. 1 e 2 della 
Legge).’”” The English version of foreign documents used in this article 
is my own. Miss Pankhurst is mistaken in referring to her translation 
of one of them in her April article as “ literal.” 

1 The same is true, of course, of all the religious marriages mentioned 
in either of Miss Pankhurst’s articles. 

2 Cf. nn. 1 and 2 of the Instruction, referred to above. 
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of an institution which it rightly admits to be sacred and 
sacramental.1 The Church’s contention that primarily she 
herself and not the State should regulate the administration 
of the Sacraments is the principle which is at stake. The 
ibility we are considering is but an application to 
actice of that principle. 

Thirdly, that circumstances may arise—of course, by the 
misdemeanours of individuals—in which the bishop might 
have to consider the advisability of permitting the religious 
marriage, is the fault, not of the Church, but of the State, in 
refusing to set its marriage laws for Catholics into harmony 
with the laws of Catholic consciences and of the Catholic 
Church. Nor has the State any grounds for complaint 
against, or dissatisfaction with, the Catholic procedure in the 
marriages of her children, since no code of law could be more 
careful than the Canon Law in exacting due advertisement 
and notification of marriages. 

Lastly, Miss Pankhurst’s view of this document has 
almost taken for granted that its legal provisions are being 
put into execution day after day. It is not likely that she is 
aware of a single instance of such an event. However, as the 
provisions refer to a really possible issue, it may further the 
reader’s just appreciation of the Church’s position,if concrete 
circumstances are tentatively supposed, in which the execu- 
tion of the provisions might be judged by the bishop to be 
opportune. A Catholic man and woman, for the moment 
neglectful, though conscious, of their religious obligations, 
might contract a civil marriage knowing it to be for them a 
mere pretence at honest matrimony. Let us suppose that 
their relations so develop as to produce a situation in which, 
in the judgment of most Englishmen, the woman would 
well deserve a divorce. The civil divorce is impossible, let 
it be supposed, for want of proof, or of money, or for some 
other quite possible reason. Will the reader of the HisBERT 
JOURNAL agree with Miss Pankhurst’s indignant rejection of 
the possibility that this woman, come to a better religious 
frame of mind, and under pressure of certain conceivable 
motives—e.g. to find a guardian for her children, or to have 
them rightly legitimised—might justly be allowed to contract 
anew and valid religious marriage ? I do not take it upon 
myself to say that in the case I iow supposed, any Italian 
bishop would authorise a marriage, but I do suggest that the 
possibility of such authorisation might be in some set of 


1 Cf. Concordato, art. 34. 
* Cf. Codex Juris Canonici, cc. 1012-1141. 
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circumstances, according to our English standards, i 
ethical enormity or obvious infringement of justice 
charity. 

Now, the Catholic Church is recognised, among all the 
Christian bodies, to have consistently preserved a severe 
matrimonial régime; in the light of that truth—to say 
nothing of the fact that Catholic bishops are not necessarily 
inferior in Christian prudence and plain common-sense—any 
reasonable reader of the above Instruction would naturally 
have supposed that the provisions laid down for a merely 
possible eventuality, if not meant to remain in the realm of 
mere possibility as the statement of an inalienable right, 
were destined for execution only in some such equitable and 
humane case, as I have vaguely but not unreasonably 
suggested. 

I conclude by drawing attention to an illustrative instance 
of Miss Pankhurst’s argumentative method. On page 224 
of her article, she reports a provision of the Fascist Penal 
Code: ‘‘the husband, on the other hand, incurs no 
penalty unless he keep a mistress, and the fact be a matter 
of public notoriety,” and she dismisses it with the added 
comment: “which no Fascist Court would ever admit 
against a Fascist !’’ On the same page she refers to the legal 
provision of this Papal Instruction by which a bishop may, 
if he judge fit, authorise a certain religious marriage, but her 
gloss of this provision is that ‘‘ the Church in Italy may, and 
actually does, [italics mine] authorise a religious marriage 
. .. Ofthe provision in law which does not suit her case, 
she decides that it never would be executed; of the second 
provision in law, which will not suit her case unless executed, 
she decides that it not only may but actually does receive 
execution. Is such a method likely to yield the truth ? 


W. DEMPSEY, S.J. 






Heyturop CoLlEGeE. 


1 What Miss Pankhurst, in her April article, quotes from the Instruction 
in regard to the marriages of Catholic diplomats, soldiers and pensioned 
widows does anything but support her assertion of an accommodation 
between Church and State, whether to promote concubinage or anything 
else. This is obvious, in the light of what has been said above, since the 
Instruction declares in effect that in all such cases, where marriages are $0 
controlled by State officials that an obstacle is placed to the registration 
of religious marriages for the civil effects, such persons may nevertheless 
enter into a valid religious marriage, ‘‘ where grave reasons of conscience 
advise the bishop to permit it,” and that such a religious marriage shall 
be registered for the civil effects when the obstacle placed by the State has 
been removed. 
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THE LIBERAL-MODERNIST VIEW 
OF JESUS. 


I. 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 


Tae discussion between Dr Cadoux and the Rev. R. A. 
Edwards is of such vital importance in its implications that 
it should be carefully considered. While sympathetic with 
all that is best in ‘‘ Modernism,” I have long had an uneasy 
feeling that, argue as we may, the Liberal-Modernist pro- 

me is not really consistent with the plain teaching of 
the Gospel as we have it set forth in the pages of the Evangelists. 
It is not right to pretend that “‘ Christianity ’ can be taught 
“without miracles,” because the whole Gospel narrative, 
from start to finish, is saturated with the miraculous. Take 
away the miraculous element from it, and the residuum is 
the unnatural. It is not fair to deny the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment on the one hand, and yet claim loyalty to the 
teaching of Jesus on the other, for the simple reason that He 
taught that doctrine not obliquely but directly. It is there, 
in the Gospel, and as much a part of His teaching as the 
forgiveness of sins or the fatherhood of God. More than 
that: the words of Jesus imply that the number of the lost 
will greatly exceed that of the saved. ‘“‘ Heaven going 
cheap!’ is not part of the message enounced to the world. 
Ifully admit that this sounds, and is, harsh doctrine; but 
it is there (see some quotations from Father Godts’ rare 
book in Dr Coulton’s ‘“‘ Five Centuries of Religion ”’ (vol. iii). 
Nor is it right to dismiss, lightly or contemptuously, 
the belief in demon-possession, for the Gospels are full of 
instances showing, beyond the reach of doubt, that Jesus 
firmly believed in it: else why the miracles of “‘ exorcism ” 


1 Concluding notes.—EpirTor. 
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which meet us everywhere in the Gospel? It is custo 
nowadays to deny the personality of Satan, and we ma 
so; but do not let us imagine for a moment that Jesus dij 
not assert it. Again: to reject apocalyptic seems a st 
attitude to take up, at least on the part of those who profey 
and call themselves Christians, and—presumably—base thei 
Christianity on the Gospel records. Why, the whole objeg 
of the Gospels is to stress the fact of a literal ‘‘ coming again” 
(the so-called Parousia) of the crucified Christ, and of, 
literal bodily resurrection for all mankind. To deny theg 
things may be justifiable, but do not let us suppose for, 
moment that they are not part and parcel of the teaching of 
Jesus. They are there, open, palpable, in the pages of th 
New Testament. And for fifteen hundred years the Church 
was practically unanimous on the matter. 

It is open to religious men to eviscerate the Gospel records, 
and defecate their teaching to a pure transparency ; it is not 
open to them to designate their new doctrine as Christian, 
in any proper sense of the term. Nor is it honest. The only 
possible way to get rid of the old teaching is to show that we 
cannot any longer rely on the Gospel narratives at all; and 
if Christianity be not founded on those narratives, on what 
basis, pray, is it to be founded ? 

I am not, for a moment, asserting that some form of 
** Christian ’’ Theism may not, ultimately, establish itself as 
** the religion of all good men”; what I do protest against 
is in allowing ourselves to be deluded into supposing that it 
is the Gospel of Jesus or the Christianity of the Apostolic 
Church. It is not straightforward on anybody’s part to 
pretend that it is so. The fact is we shall have to make the 
great decision, either to accept the plain unvarnished 
unaccommodating Gospel, or to become frank Modernists, 
And Modernist Christianity is not the Christianity of Christ 
at all. To that impasse are we brought. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 








WINCHESTER. 


II. 
C. J. CADOUX, D.D. 


My main contention is that, when dealing with a theo- 
logical problem which by its very nature defies precise 
eohition. Mr Edwards over-simplifies the issue, and thereby 
vitiates his judgement of the opinions of others. 
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theologically unsatisfying to many to-day, because : 
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He insists that there is a great and impassable gulf fixed 
between ‘‘ orthodoxy” and Liberal-Modernism. On the 
«orthodox ” side he puts belief in the Virgin Birth, the 
Miracles, the physical Resurrection, the Incarnation (with 
its declaration that Jesus is Very God of Very God, and is to 
be worshipped as such), and finally His death as an atoning 
sacrifice for sin. On the Liberal-Modernist or Peasant- 
Theory side (for he equates the two, and does not allow that 
modifications make any essential difference), he puts the 
denial of the Incarnation, and the contention that Jesus was 
“just” a man, erroneously deified by the early Church. 

He has successfully shown that what he describes as the 
Peasant-Theory is untenable. Let me state why “ ortho- 
doxy,” as he envisages it, seems to me also open to criticism. 

This latter view is closely linked up with the doctrine of 
Jesus’s Person settled at Chalcedon in a.p. 451. The Formula 
of Chalcedon taught that in Jesus there was one Divine 
Person, and two Natures, a human and a divine. As theo- 
logians saw from the first, this statement implies that His 
humanity was not personal, 7.e. that He was not a human 
person; and this conclusion is strenuously maintained as 
orthodox by Roman and Anglo-Catholic thinkers to-day. 
But surely we must regard it as an erroneous conclusion, when 
we bear in mind that the Synoptic Gospel-record was a chief 
part of the data which the Chalcedonian Formula aimed 
at synthetizing. 

It was, therefore, with good reason that the Chalcedonian 
Formula was rejected by Dr H. R. Mackintosh, and was 
described by Dr W. Temple as “a confession of the bank- 
tuptcy of Greek Patristic Theology ” (Foundations, p. 280), 
and that Dr W. B. Selbie told us that all modern con- 
structive Christology starts with the rejection of it. 

Mr Edwards may perhaps reply that he is not concerned 
to defend Chalcedon ; but that he stands by the simple and 
unanimous Christian conviction that Jesus was truly divine. 
As a Christian I share that conviction ; but I do not share 
Mr Edwards’s view as to the best way of expressing it 
theologically ; and it is with theological definition, not with 
experiential confession, that this discussion is concerned. I 
used the words ‘“‘ Divine Saviour” quite seriously, and I 
demur to the contention that I ought not to have used 
them unless I mean by them precisely what “* orthodoxy ” 
means. 

The simple traditionalism which Mr Edwards defends is 
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(1) as Dr Gore once frankly admitted, it has obscured, jj 
not concealed, the real humanity of Jesus : 

(2) in its customary unqualified declaration “ Jesus j; 
God,”’ it ignores the fact that Jesus clearly differentiate 
between Himself and God. 

(3) In making all to rest on the bare acceptance or other. 
wise of “‘ the Incarnation,”’ as taught in John i. 14, it leaves 
unsettled the question of God’s part in the lives of His othe 
sons. 

Nor is it possible to appeal for a final theological formy. 
lation to the general consensus of the New Testament writers, 
For while all these writers are at one in exalting Jesus as 
Messiah, Lord, and Son of God, they do not agree in their 
theological statements about Him. It has been pointed out, 
for instance, that the Lucan writings entirely ignore His pre. 
existence. And I do not agree that Paul would have 
readily accepted the Nicene Creed: an eminent and trusted 
Christian scholar told me recently that Athanasius would 
probably have condemned Paul’s Christology for its sub- 
ordinationism, had it been presented to him as the work ofa 
contemporary. 

If then what Mr Edwards puts on the “ orthodox ” side 
of his gulf is thus unsatisfying, it cannot rightly be insisted 
on as orthodox, for the only orthodoxy worth the name is 
Truth itself; and experience ought to have taught us that 
Truth and traditional doctrines do not always coincide. 
There was a time not long since when the doctrines of Eternal 
Punishment and of the literal inerrancy of Scripture were 
fiercely defended as essential items of ‘‘ orthodoxy.” Are 
they so defended now? And if not, by what authority have 
they been dropped ? They have been dropped because they 
were felt to be not true ; and the question of their truth was 
settled by asking, not how many or how good were those 
who believed them, but whether or no, when subjected to 
honest examination, they seemed reasonable and consistent 
with other truth. 

Over against both extreme positions, with their respective 
negations, we need a Christology which, instead of denying 
or ignoring our Lord’s human personality, will recover for us, 
and make some use of, the actual history of His life and 
teaching and the character of His own personal religion. We 
should do well to recall Moberly’s healthy maxim in Lua 
Mundi: “Councils, we admit, and Creeds, cannot go 
behind, but must wholly rest upon the history of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Now it is scientific historical criticism, and 
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that alone, which has made such a recovery of history 

ible. Mr Edwards’s complaint that Jesus has been 
reduced to a ‘‘ faintly discernible figure ”’ is laid at the wrong 
door, for ‘“‘ orthodoxy,”’ not Liberal-Modernism, is responsible 
for the reduction. Moreover, his attempt to discredit 
Liberal-Modernism by saying that it has its roots in the 
sceptical scientific spirit of the nineteenth century is beside 
the point. Biblical criticism, which apparently he accepts, 
is just as much indebted to that nineteenth-century spirit as 
Modernism is. But in any case the question of “ roots ”’ is 
irrelevant ; what we want to know is, whether or not this 
view or that is true; and Liberal-Modernism has arisen 
from the attempt to reconstruct and interpret the Gospel- 
story in a spirit of loyalty to historical truth. 

The problem of the religious interpretation of the history 
of course remains over. Mr Edwards would draw a sharp line 
between historical criticism on the one hand, and Liberal- 
Modernism plus Peasant-Theory with all its negations on the 
other. As I understand Liberal-Modernism, it is bound up 
with biblical and historical criticism and by no means 
involves the Peasant-Theory as described by Mr Edwards. 
Conservative Christians far too readily and quite wrongly 
assume that, because Liberal-Modernists insist on dealing 
candidly with the testimony of the Gospels to our Lord’s 
full and genuine humanity, they are therefore removing God 
from His Person and denying His divinity except in a sense 
in which the assertion of it means nothing. Perhaps this 
assumption arises from an unduly narrow idea of God. Ifwe 
could agree upon a sufficiently wide view of the being and 
activity of God, we might be able to do better justice to 
the genuine humanity of Jesus, and to the genuine presence 
and power of God in the lives of other men, without losing 
hold of that divine uniqueness and supremacy of Jesus, 
which lies at the basis of the Church’s creeds, but which Paul 
expresses more simply by calling Him “ the firstborn among 
many brothers,’’ while at the same time adoring Him as the 


unique Son of God. 
C. J. CADOUX. 
Oxrorp. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirt, 


It is a sign of the times that, for the rising generation of those who 
are seriously interested in theology as the interpretation of religion, 
the study of Calvin is becoming a major concern. This is due to 
several causes. One is the uneasy realisation that of ten who talk 
and write about Calvinism seldom more than two or three appear to 
have read Calvin at first hand. Then the Barth-Brunner controversy 
has helped to foster interest in the distinctive tenets of Calvinism, 
particularly in his conceptions of natural theology, of the Word, and 
of the inherent rights of the Church. These and other factors are 
making for a keener appreciation of his teaching, which is long over 
due. It is therefore fortunate that the present year is not only the 
two hundredth anniversary of Butler’s Analogy, but the four hun 
dredth anniversary of the Institutes, which Calvin sent to the press 
at Basel in the spring of 1586. Even though the first edition of this 
powerful treatise was afterwards enlarged, it marks an epoch in 
theology ; it is a comparatively short book, of only six chapters, but 
it is the last of the great classics of systematic theology, the first being 
Origen’s “ De Principiis,” the second John of Damascus’s volume on 
the Orthodox Faith, and the third the “‘ Summa ” of Thomas Aquinas. 
In Evangelische Theologie (March, p. 100f) Dr August Lang discusses 
the sources which Calvin probably used for the first draft of his work, 
including Zwingli’s Commentary on True and False Religion as well 
as other contemporary writings on non-Roman theologians. Pro- 
fessor H. Clavier, in Etudes Théologiques et Religieuses (April, p. 67f) 
analyses the conception of the Word in Calvin’s teaching ; Scripture 
or the Word of God which it contains—for Calvin did not believe in 
literal or plenary inspiration—is in a broad sense sacramental, 
revealing a God of whom men possess some knowledge already through 
a general revelation. The latter point is crucial in the modem 
renaissance of Calvinism, and Professor Clavier’s acute study is 48 
timely as the two articles by Professor Wencelius and Dr Victor in 
the January number of The Evangelical Quarterly, the former writing 
on “ I/Idée Modération dans la pensée de Calvin ”’ and the latter on 
618 
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the new surge of attention to Calvinism among younger thinkers of 
een an angle of his own Dom Bede Frost approaches the problem 
of the knowledge of God in a pungent book upon The Place of Under- 
standing (London : Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.). He is among those 
who believe in a primitive monontheism, and also in the validity of 
the three classical proofs for the being of God, which he restates 
emphatically. It is the breath of Aquinas rather than of Calvin 
which is to be felt in Dom Frost’s pages. The constructive side of 
his book is not less incisive, however, than its exposure of some 
contemporary efforts in propaganda by philosophers and other 
persons who either attack or depreciate the possibility of the human 
mind reasoning itself into any knowledge of God at all, Dr Maldwyn 
Hughes, in The Christian Idea of God (London: Duckworth, 5s.), 
deals faithfully with what he considers to be the exaggerations of the 
Barthian position.1 For Dom Bede God is “ the First Cause of all 
that is, without whom nothing would be, the Necessary Being without 
whom nothing can be accounted for, the Supreme Being, the maxi- 
mum Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, the Creative Artist and Designer 
who creates and orders all things in view of their final end, which He 
Himself is, the Good to which all things tend.’”’ Dr Hughes allows 
more for 4 priori arguments, and lays less emphasis on the a posteriori, 
though these are not overlooked in his thoughtful pages. Questions 
like those of the Trinity and Revelation are handled with profound 
knowledge of their historical interpretations. It is so in Professor 
H. H. Farmer’s equally important volume on The World and God 
(London: Nisbet, 10s. 6d.), which includes an analysis of “ revela- 
tion ” in Christianity as a category of personal relationship, involving 
repeatedly a tension or crisis at which the soul is made aware of a 
divine challenge. This distinctiveness of revelation means more than 
an impersonal medium of ideas or of gifted individuals revealing some 
new aspect of truth. The sub-title of the book is “ a study of Christian 
experience in prayer, providence, and miracle,”’ and all these subjects 
are viewed from the central standpoint of revelation as the personal 
disclosure of God in and through the historical life of men, i.e. from 
the conviction that in the knowledge of God there is not simply 
mental apprehension or insight but fundamentally an awareness of 
the divine purpose which is beyond the reach of generalisations and 
abstractions. If ‘‘ the essence of religion in all its forms is a response 
to the Ultimate as personal,’ then human personality must be in a 
teal sense teleological. It is the teleological implications of the 
human scene which occupy Dean W. R. Matthews’ lectures on The 
Purpose of God (London : Nisbet, 7s. 6d.) ; not unlike Dom Frost’s 
pages, these reassert the argument from design, discussing the 
objections taken to it and bringing out its abiding significance. Both 


1 Just before his death, M. Philippe Bridel wrote some pages in the 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (1986, p. 87f), indicating the saner views 
of Vinet against Barth’s position on this point, and comparing Vinet with 
Martensen, Kierkegaard’s béte-noire in Denmark. 
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Dean Matthews and Dr Hughes present Christian theism in view of 
contemporary philosophical criticism, the former paying specig| 
attention to the difficulties raised by historical considerations for g 
reasonable belief in providence and purpose. All these four books 
in various ways uphold an essential Christian philosophy as agains 
pluralism and phenomenalism, with a reminder to Christians that 
deference to current philosophy may be carried too far, by limit 
the divine action in matters such as prayer and guidance, or 
propounding that “ God is growth of meaning,” although the last. 
named cross-wind is ignored severely by Professor Farmer. 

The coherence of the knowledge of God with history, in the 
Christian faith, happens to be emphasised in several recent volumes, 
There has been a remarkable output of literature on the development 
of the early Church. Dr James Mackinnon has followed up his 
treatises on Jesus and on the Gospel in the early Church with a book 
of nearly six hundred pages entitled From Christ to Constantine 
(London: Longmans, 18s.), which sketches vigorously the changes 
and advances in Christian faith and order during these three cen: 
turies. Much space is naturally given in his comprehensive pages to 
the relationship between the Church and the Empire. At this point 
Dr Mackinnon’s brisk survey overlaps the treatment of the same 
problem by a classical scholar, Mr H. M. D. Parker, in his valuable 
History of the Roman World from A.D. 188 to 887 (London : Methuen, 
15s.). Mr Parker takes a rather more sympathetic view of the 
emperor’s religious interest than some of his recent predecessors. He 
thinks that Constantine felt genuinely attracted to Christianity before 
he came down into Italy, although his “ belief in Christ was essentially 
a conviction of His power in the world. That, and not the ethical 
or the doctrinal teaching of Christianity, of which till his death he 
had no understanding, was the reason for his faith. But his con- 
version was none the less real.” The historical estimate of the 
imperial policy and background which Mr Parker provides will form 
an admirable supplement not only to Dr Mackinnon’s pages, but to 
those of Professor Lietzmann’s Ecclesia Catholica (Berlin, W. de 
Gruyter, M.4.80), the second volume of his early church history. 
Professor Lietzmann does not reach Constantine, however. His 
volume stops near the end of the third century, with its serious 
persecutions. In spite of the variety of topics raised, the book is 
even more suggestive and impressive than its predecessor ; there are 
chapters on the New Testament literature as it started a new literary 
activity, on the apologists, on the formation of the primitive creed 
—which by the way is not referred to any anti-Marcionite tendency 
—and on the organisation. An outline of Origen’s services, which 
Dr Mackinnon also treats with critical sympathy, closes the book. 
Some of the difficult problems of the next century are discussed by 
Dr E. Schwartz in a long essay contributed to the Zeitschrift fir 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (xxxiv., pp. 129-212), notably the 
fortunes of Athanasius, the friction between East and West over 4 
‘“‘ modus vivendi,”’ the ecclesiastical policy of the emperors in the 
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Nicene phase, and the troubles at Antioch. In this intricate period, 

Mr Telfer seeks to show, against an earlier article of Dr Schwartz, 

that Arius did not seek refuge in Nicomedia, as Epiphanius asserts 

(Journal of Theological Studies, January, p. 60f), while Dr Mont- 

Hitchcock in Theology (February, p. 98f) dates the satirical 

treatise of Hermias in this century, as a skit on the self-contradictory 

efforts of Greek philosophers to reach any true knowledge of God or 

man; the treatise, it is thought, may have been provoked by Julian’s 
attempt to galvanise Greek philosophy in order to supplant the 

Christian faith. The most remarkable pendant, however, to Professor 
Lietzmann’s book is to be found in the researches of Father Henry, 
who has followed up his Plotin et L’Occident with a technical, original 
study of Recherches sur la Préparation Evangélique d’Eusebe (Paris : 
Leroux, 40 francs), in which he adduces evidence to prove that 
Eusebius drew upon the edition of Plotinus prepared by his physician 
Eustochius, not on the better edition of Porphyry. The Belgian 
scholar further supplies data which are held to disprove the notion 
that Augustine was ever converted to Neoplatonism, pure and simple. 
“Morally and intellectually, it was to the Gospel that he was con- 
verted. .. . In his life there was but one conversion, definite and 
supernatural.’’ This point is driven home by Father F. Jansen in 
the Nouvelle Revue Théologique (pp. 118-188), who reflects that 
Augustine’s admiration for the Neoplatonists, especially for Plotinus, 
illustrates the perennial Christian need of some philosophy, though 
not one like ‘‘ the superb rationalism ” or dynamic pantheism of the 
Neoplatonic leader. The diffusion of the ideas of Plotinus is traced 
specially to the work done by Victorinus Afer and Macrobius, but 
Father Henry’s chief concern is with its bearing on Augustine. In 
this connection we may notice an attractive book of extracts by 
Erich Przywara, 4n Augustine Synopsis (London: Sheed and Ward, 
12s, 6d.). Here over nine hundred salient passages from the great 
African father are chosen and translated into English, to illustrate 
his cardinal conceptions of God, man, and the world. There are 
fourteen sections. In the case of so voluminous a writer as the great 
African father, an introduction of this kind is a true aid to the student. 
It would be helpful if someone compiled a similar source-book for the 
first-hand study of Calvin, some of whose writings are either badly 
translated into English, or not translated at all, the result being a 
one-sided acquaintance with his full mind on the theological issues. 
One impression which such a Calvin source-book would make would 
be that, while no one could well be further from Origen than Calvin, 
the latter’s dislike of Aristotle was due to the same interest as that 
which controlled Origen, namely, in the personal God of Christians ; 
the task of theology, as Father Jansen, Professor Farmer, and Dr 
Matthews agree, is definitely considered to be the interpretation of 
the living faith of the Church, and recourse is made even by Origen 
to philosophy merely for appropriate conceptions. It is at this point 
that Calvin is in the general Augustinian tradition, though his 
synthesis, which Dr Hughes handles so fairly, had nothing corre- 
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sponding to the influence of Plotinus upon Augustine. It is true thy 
a delightful anthology of Pensées sur la foi has been issued by th 
authorities at Geneva for six francs (Geneva, 11 Rue de Beaumont), 
and others are to follow on topics like the Cross and Prayer. Noon 
who reads these extracts from Calvin will be likely to speak of his 
“ nightmare theology ”; but the passages naturally do not presen} 
the distinctively theological mind of the reformer, and none seems ty 
be taken from his letters. 

The coherence of the knowledge of God with history is als 
important, as Dr Major indicates in a timely paper on “ The Signi. 
ficance of History ” (Modern Churchman, pp. 48-54). It may bh 
said that if history makes cowards of some and prophets of others, 
in a real sense it makes philosophers of Christians who realise what 
belief in the Incarnation means for a religion which takes this dis. 
tinctive truth of its being with any seriousness. In other words— 
and this is Dr Major’s point—the knowledge of God for Christians 
cannot be detached either from Nature or from consideration of the 
person and mission of Jesus as Lord, as reflected in the classical 
witness of the writings called the New Testament. So far as the 
gospels are concerned we have to chronicle Canon F. W. Green's 
stimulating edition of St Matthew’s Gospel in the Clarendon Bible 
(4s. 6d.), a new edition of the Gospel according to St Luke, edited by 
Mr H. K. Luce in the Cambridge Bible (6s.), which also presents the 
modern attitude on this book; furthermore, a useful introduction 
to the setting of Christianity in its first phase, social and religious, 
by Dr B. L. Wolf in The Background and Beginnings of the 
Story (London: Nicholson and Watson, 4s. 6d.). Canon Redlich’s 
work in The Student’s Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels (London: 
Longmans, 7s. 6d.) is devoted to an extremely suggestive explication 
of the strata and sources, taking into account the recent textual 
discoveries. He ignores the Form-criticism theories and posits four 
main documents, which are conveniently printed in full, to explain 
what lies behind the canonical gospels. These include one from 
Antioch about a.p. 50, a Jerusalem source used by Matthew, whieh 
viewed the Church as Jewish Christian with an open door for Gentiles, 
and another source, used by Luke, which dwelt on the human sym 
pathies of Jesus. These four contributions are “ popular ”’ in the 
good sense of the term. More technical is Professor C. H. Dodd's 
interpretation of The Parables of the Kingdom (London: Nisbet, 
7s. 6d.). He recognises frankly that from the first the parables were 
preached, and that in the course of this they may have acquired, and 
certainly did at several points acquire, a shape, which was not that of 
the original. One special modification, he urges, lay in the eschatological 
interests of the primitive church. A parable which Jesus intended 
to urge immediate decision became modified later into a plea for hope 
or conduct in view of the Second Coming. Jesus spoke parables 
often in view of the crisis which he pressed upon the conscience. But 
as they lie before us in the gospels, which reflect the preaching 
interests of the church, they are often directed towards the final 
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qrisis. To this noteworthy volume may be added by way of pendant 
the essay of M. Raymond Pautrel on “Les Canons du Mashal 
rabbinique ” (Recherches de Science Religieuse, pp. 5-45), an examina- 
tion of rabbinic parables, in which, like Professor Dodd, he considers 
that too much attention has been paid to the allegorical interpretation 
of the parables of Jesus, but insists on the oral transmission as 
important for the literary question, and deduces from a comparison 
of the structure and aims of the contemporary mashal some indica- 
tions in favour of the authenticity of the gospel parables. 

Dr Emanuel Hirsch has interpreted the Fourth Gospel afresh, as 
a document which has been edited by a redactor. In Das Vierte 
Evangelium (Tiibingen: Mohr, M.6) an exposition of the book is 
offered in German, not unlike the critical, sympathetic exposition to 
be found in Dr L. A. Muirhead’s Message of the Fourth Gospel, but his 
Studien zum vierten Evangelium (same publisher) prints the Greek 
text with scholarly notes and essays, which really cover the whole of 
the Johannine literature. Thus the Apocalypse is held to have been 
compiled by adherents of the Ephesian John out of two separate 
writings, one (iv.—xxii. in the main) composed by him about A.D. 68, 
69, the other (i.-iii.) under Domitian. The editor of the gospel was 
probably the author, or connected with the author, of the First 
Epistle. As for the gospel itself, the apostolic authorship is set aside, 
since the two witnesses of Rev. xi. are taken to be James and John 
who were murdered by the Jews in A.D. 62. The original gospel, 
which rests on an anti-Jewish source, includes non-synoptic material, 
and betrays disarrangement here and there, especially in the farewell 
discourses. Its editor must have done his work later than the Bar- 
Cochbar rebellion in A.D. 185, to which v. 48 alludes. The author was 
probably a Christian of Antioch, who had visited Palestine, and wrote 
his book towards the end of the first century, after which it was 
edited in order to identify the beloved disciple with the apostle John. 
Dr Hirsch notes the desire to distinguish Christianity from Judaism, 
and also to counteract a gnostic syncretism already spreading in 
Asia Minor. He feels that the book recalls Greek tragedy rather than 
any Hebrew conception, so far as literary form goes. The latter point 
is not original, but it is interesting that simultaneously, in the 
Anglican Theological Review (April, p. 74f), Mr. R. R. Brewer finds 
that the choruses, lyric solos, dramatic setting, and figurative details 
of the Apocalypse betray a fusion of Jewish apocalyptic with an 
interest in contemporary Greek drama. As for the Fourth Gospel, 
on its literary side, the strophic element is discussed by Father Paul 
Gachter in the Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie (pp. 99-120), with 
special reference to the prologue and the speech in v. 19-47. He 
shows that in the former the rhythmical structure necessitates the 
reading “ without him nothing was made that was made ”—a point 
denied incidentally by Dr Hirsch, who excludes “ that was made ” 
as a prosaic editorial supplement, and places 6-8 before 19. In the 
new ninth, English edition of Huck’s invaluable Synopsis of the First 
Three Gospels (Tibingen: Mohr, M.8.60), which Mr F. L. Cross has 
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prepared on the basis of Lietzmann’s revision, the Johannine p 

are not printed, but references are added ; the book may be fajy 
reckoned in this form among the indispensable aids to a critica] study 
of the gospels. 

The possible sources of the apostle Paul’s belief in the divinity of 
Christ, as expressed in the term “Son of God,” are examined 
Father Lagrange in the Revue Biblique (January, pp. 5-88), who 
declines to find in this any apotheosis even of Wisdom, though the 
latter tendency may have been operative in Hellenistic Judaism ; the 
ultimate source is sought in the primitive belief of the Church. The 
identification of Jesus Christ with the heavenly Wisdom is often held, 
however, to be early, even to be prior to Paul. This theory involves 
a careful appreciation of Hellenistic Judaism, particularly as it was 
shaped in Alexandria. It is, therefore, welcome to have the materials 
for a balanced estimate, as gathered in Dr. O. S. Rankin’s fresh 
survey of Israel’s Wisdom Literature (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
10s.). This sound volume provides an up-to-date study of this 
remarkable development, remarkable in itself and in its contribution 
to the religious interpretation of Christ in the New Testament, a 
contribution not to be overlooked in the more popular appreciation 
of the apocalyptic interpretation. Dr Rankin brings out the variety 
of elements in the heritage of Hebrew wisdom, its tendency to look 
beyond narrow limits and at the same time to maintain revelation as 
essential to the knowledge of God, its preparation for personal 
revelation instead of abstract, and its combination of ethical and 
religious interests. Professor Bewer’s paper on “‘ The Authority of 
the Old Testament ” (Journal of Religion, pp. 1-9) deals with this, 
not historically as Professor G. A. van Eysinga does in “‘ Het Oude 
Testament als christlijke Geschrift ” (Nieww Theologisch Tijdschrift, 
pp. 111-128), but intensively. The Dutch scholar shows how the 
instinct of the Church in repudiating Marcion enabled Christians to 
appropriate a sacred book which afterwards suited the realist, 
historical view of revelation, and also the theocratic claims of the 
Church. Dr Bewer argues that for Christians it is authoritative as it 
moves them to assent, obey, and adore. Only those who already 
believe in self-revelation on the part of God can find in the Old Testa- 
ment values for their religious life; he mentions its moral teaching 
at the best, its power of stirring deep religious experience, and its 
witness to the human heart seeking God no less than to God approach: 
ing human life. 

These qualities are brought out in Dr W. L. Wardle’s succinct 
volume on The History and Religion of Israel (Clarendon Bible, 
4s. 6d.), intended for the student of the Old Testament. Here the 
unique contribution of Israel to belief in revelation as essential to an 
apprehension of God is vindicated. 

James Morratt. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YorK. 
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REVIEWS. 


In Praise of Idleness, and Other Essays. By Bertrand Russell. 
London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1935.—Pp. 281.— 
7s. 6d. net. 


Lorp RussELL is always provocative and always diverting; not 
least so in the ballons d’essat he is constantly throwing off, by way of 
casual journalism, for the enlightenment of the reading public. 
Fifteen of these are here gathered into a volume, all of them designed, 
so he tells.us, to illustrate ‘‘ such aspects of social questions as tend 
to be ignored in the clash of politics.” He opens in praise of idleness 
and ends by asking what is the soul? The unifying link in the mis- 
cellany is the growing menace to civilisation of excessive organisation 
in the realm of thought and excessive energy in that of action. More 
positively, the book is a plea for the life of reflective contemplation. 
If it contains no philosophy, in the technical sense, and but little 
science, it is full of suggestive speculation on human nature and its 
welfare, mingled with the trenchant criticism of traditional 
institutions and values that we are accustomed to expect from the 
author. The criticism is often slapdash and one-sided, especially in 
the field of economics; the view, for instance, that all that men 
need could be produced if twice the number of workmen were 
employed for half the time is put forward unattended by any hint 
as to how the doubled cost in wages is to be met. Doubtless there 
would be no unemployment and plenty of leisure for all, and this is 
what Lord Russell is out to advocate; the obvious economic 
difficulties do not interest him. But even in his wildest moments 
there are flashes of intellectual brilliance, and his style in this book, 
as always, is lucid, incisive and delightful. 
The Essays form four consecutive groups. The first three are a 
eulogy of idleness. Men should work less and have more leisure. 
These terms need some elucidation; by work, Lord Russell means 
manual labour, and by leisure, rational enjoyment of things of the 
mind. Work, he tells us (p. 12), is of two kinds: “‘ First, altering 
the position of matter at or near the earth’s surface relatively to 
other such matter ; second, telling other people to do so. The second 
kind is capable of infinite extension ; there are not only those who 
give orders, but those who give advice as to what orders should be 
given. Usually two opposite kinds of advice are given simultaneously 
625 
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by two organised bodies of men; this is called politics. The skij 
required for this kind of work is not knowledge of the subjects a 
to which advice is given, but knowledge of the art of persuasiy, 
speaking and writing, i.e. of advertising.” As a socialist, Loy 
Russell has no objection in principle to this last-mentioned sort of 
workers ; only, like Socrates of old, he would replace the exist 
politicians by scientifically trained experts. Leisure, on the othe 
hand, is interpreted in the Greek sense as cxoAj, in terms of what 
most people would regard as strenuous activity. It means, in fact, 
work that is worth doing for its own sake, enlisting the wholehearte 
devotion of the worker. The contemplative labour of the philosopher, 
in the pursuit of what Lord Russell would stigmatise—and con. 
mend—as ‘‘ useless knowledge,” would come under the head of 
leisure, alongside of the activity of the artist. Lord Russell, like 
the great mathematician that he is, reeks more of speculative thought 
than of art. At the close of his second essay he points to it, in the 
spirit of Spinoza,.as the consolatio philosophiae in the sorrows of 
human life. 

The second group (Essays IV to VII) brings us closer to contem- 
porary politics. It is introduced by an exposure of post-war inter. 
national finance (The Modern Midas), which, despite the arbitrary 
selection of data, is highly entertaining for the reader. Two essays 
follow, entitled respectively The Ancestry of Fascism and Scylla and 
Charybdis. In tracing the lineage of Fascism back through Nietzsche 
and Carlyle to Fichte, the author is not seen at his best. One would 
have thought that Sorel in recent days and Machiavelli in times gone 
by had much more to do with the rise of Fascism than the writers 
just mentioned. The cursory references to the philosophies of Kant 
and Fichte are grotesque misrepresentations; Lord Russell, for 
example, charges Kant with inventing a distinction between “ pure” 
reason and “ practical,” as though the “ purity ” of the practical 
reason were not beyond question. ‘“‘ Fichte,” we are told, “* needed 
a doctrine which would make him feel superior to Napoleon ”’ (p. 99). 
This is, indeed, a travesty of Fichte’s motives in the struggle for 
German liberation; and we find Lord Russell himself, in a later 
essay, admitting that the cause he championed was worthy of the 
passionate adherence of the best minds (p. 180). And to group 
Bergson, merely on the score of his anti-intellectualism, with 
Treitschke, Kipling, and Houston Chamberlain, as a supporter of 
the ethics of domination (p. 89), is to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public. The irrationality of German Nationalism can surely be made 
obvious without such perversion of the truth. In the second of the 
two essays, Lord Russell summarises his objections alike to Fascism 
and to Communism. Though only ten pages in length, it is perhaps 
the best thing in the volume. The arguments against both political 
gospels are stated with the utmost clearness and with a cogency that 
is most convincing. Of the two, Communism receives gentler 
treatment ; for the author’s criticism is directed solely to the means 
it employs, while in the case of Fascism he disapproves both of its 
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means and of its end. Here, as elsewhere, his appeal is to rational 
jon as opposed to force and hatred. ‘‘ The preaching of the 
class-war is likely to cause it to break out at a moment when the 
ing forces are more or less evenly balanced, or even when the 
preponderance is on the side of the capitalists. If the capitalist 
forces preponderate, the result is an era of reaction. If the forces 
on both sides are roughly equal, the result, given modern methods 
of warfare, is likely to be the destruction of civilisation, involving the 
disappearance of both capitalism and Communism ” (p. 112). And 
with equal insight, he adds: ‘‘ There is so much of hate in Marx 
and in Communism that Communists can hardly be expected, when 
victorious, to establish a régime affording no outlet for malevolence. 
_. . Marxists are too apt to forget that war has its own psychology, 
which is the result of fear, and is independent of the original cause of 
contention.”” The socialism which Lord Russell champions with 
great ability in the seventh essay (the longest in the book), combines 
State ownership of economic power, i.e. at least ‘‘land and minerals, 
capital, banking, credit and foreign trade,” with political democracy 
and an appeal, save in the last resort against a dissident minority, 
to intellectual argument rather than to force. 

We may treat the last two groups of essays more lightly. The 
three on Western Civilisation (VIII), Youthful Cynicism (IX) and 
Modern Homogeneity (X) discuss post-war tendencies less directly 
associated with politics. With the increased rapidity of change, due 
to scientific invention, there are bound to come changes in traditional 
morality and standards of value. ‘“‘ If Peter the Great could have 
had a conversation with Hammurabi they would have understood 
each other fairly well; but neither of them could have understood a 
modern financial or industrial magnate. It is a curious fact that 
the new ideas of modern times have almost all been technical or 
scientific. Science has only lately begun to foster the growth of new 
moral ideas, through the liberation of benevolence from the shackles 
of superstitious ethical beliefs’ (p. 167). Lord Russell is here on 
ground familiarised by his popular writings. The result, he thinks, 
will be a great increase in human happiness. Yet a little later he 
admits certain ominous reservations. What about intelligence and 
beauty ? ‘‘ Many modern inventions,” he writes, ‘“‘ tend to make 
people silly. I might instance the radio, the talkies, and poison gas. 
Shakespeare measured the excellence of an age by its style in poetry 
(see Sonnet XXXII), but this mode of measurement is out of date ” 
(p. 181). He gives a vivid picture of the contrast between the Sicilian 
orange groves and the mechanised culture of oranges in California. 
% e groves in Sicily are remote from trains and ships ; the trees 
are old and gnarled and beautiful ; the methods are those of classical 
antiquity. The men are ignorant and semi-savage, mongrel descen- 
dants of Roman slaves and Arab invaders; what they lack in 
intelligence towards trees they make up for by cruelty to animals ” 
(p. 189). It should surely be added for fairness: ‘‘ by kindness 
towards little children.’’ As for the Californian oranges, ‘‘ the 
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machine stamps the word ‘ Sunkist ’ upon them, but otherwise they 
is nothing to suggest that nature has any part in their production, 
Even the climate is artificial, for when there would otherwise ly 
frost, the orange grove is kept artificially warm by a pall of smoke,” 
Mechanisation and standardisation hang like a thunder-cloud ove 
the modern landscape, threatening mankind with intellectual immo. 
bility and degeneration. Lord Russell sees ‘‘ no reason for undue 
pessimism,”’ but the scene he foretells is hardly encouraging. He 
evinces a curious propensity to hold out in one hand a promise of 
Utopia and to withdraw it with the other. 

Of the last five essays (XI-XV), those entitled Education and 
Discipline and Stoicism and Mental Health are sensible, if rather 
commonplace ; the rest are slight and add little of interest to the 
volume. The half-dozen closing pages on What is the Soul? show 
how modern physics has rendered obsolete the traditional dualism 
of mind and body and the rival philosophies, Idealistic and 
Materialistic, that were founded on that opposition. He concludes 
that ‘‘ although metaphysical materialism cannot be considered 
true, yet emotionally the world is pretty much the same as it would 
be if the materialists were in the right ” (p. 280). For we are not 
entitled to hold that mind is immortal, or that “‘ the ultimate power 
in the world is mental rather than physical.’’ ‘‘ Both mind and 
matter are merely convenient ways of organising events.” Science, 
however, while greatly limiting our pretensions to control the 
universe, ‘‘ enormously increases our material comfort. That is why, 
in spite of the horror of the theologian, science has on the whole been 
tolerated ’’ (p. 281). 

The sceptical note struck in this closing essay provokes the question 
that has tantalised us throughout the volume as to Lord Russell's 
theory of truth and knowledge. He comes forward as the whole: 
hearted champion of the life of intellectual contemplation in face of 
the present-day gospel of hustling for hustling’s sake. But the 
theoretic life is that of devotion to truth, and fades in unsubstantial 
vision unless truth can be attained. Civilisation is defined as “a 
manner of life due to the combination of knowledge and forethought ” 
(p. 159); knowledge, then, must be possible if civilisation is to have 
any meaning. Where are the saving truth and knowledge to be 
found ? There can be no doubt as to Lord Russell’s answer to this 
question ; they are to be found, not in religion, not in metaphysics, 
not in any objects of man’s emotional aspiration, but in science. 
It is when we go on to inquire into the nature and validity of scientific 
knowledge that we find Lord Russell elusive and ambiguous. On 
the one hand, his whole appeal is to rationality, ‘‘ to a universal and 
impersonal standard of truth” as ‘‘ of supreme importance to the 
well-being of the human species” (pp. 107-8). Reason, he says 
(pp. 86-7), ‘‘ seeks to persuade by arguments which the man who 
uses them believes to be completely valid.”” What, however, we want to 
know from him is whether the arguments of science do in fact possess 
complete validity ? Is science true? And in what sense? Lord 
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Russell tells us that “‘in old days truth was absolute, eternal, and 
superhuman,” and adds: ‘* Myself when young accepted this view 
and devoted a misspent youth to the search for truth ” (pp. 182-188). 
There is here no contradiction, if he only means that he has come to 
reject an other-worldly religious standard in favour of that of science. 
Yet he means much more than this; for he goes on to expose the 
relativity of scientific knowledge and to say that the difference 
between Galileo and the Inquisition was “‘ only one of words.” “ It 
is difficult,” as he himself puts it, ‘‘ to worship a merely human and 
relative truth. The law of gravitation, according to Eddington, is 
only a convenient convention of measurement. It is not truer than 
other views, any more than the metric system is truer than feet and 


yards. 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night ; 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be,’ and measurement was facilitated.” 
(p. 183.) 


This extract might be paralleled by many in Lord Russell’s recent 
writings. Now, what, if this be his reasoned view, is left of the 
diatribes, with which we are in entire sympathy, against Herr Hitler’s 
mutilation of truth for purposes of political propaganda? What 
meaning can any longer be attached to the distinction between truth 
and superstition ? Science is true because it works practically in 
one direction ; Joshua’s cosmology and Aryan racial mythology are 
equally true, because they work practically in another. Has Lord 
Russell nothing better than this to offer the hungry and unfed public ? 
Can it be that science, as well as religion and philosophy, devours its 
own children ? That Lord Russell is animated by a generous desire 
to enlighten the public mind is beyond question; also that he is 
sincerely convinced that the needed illumination comes only by 
following the path of science. If he would but grapple seriously 
with this problem of scientific truth, and, speaking no longer with two 
voices, justify the claim of science to yield knowledge, which, for all 
its relativity, is yet objective and entitled to the name, he would 
be rendering fitting service to his generation, service worthy of his 
great powers of mind. 
W. G. pve Bure. 
READING. 





St Bernard of Clairvauz. By Watkin Williams. Manchester : 
University Press.—Pp. 423 +- xx.—25s. net. 


Tus volume should earn fresh distinction for its author. His labours 
in this field have already put students under an ample debt of 
gratitude now made heavier by the wide and minute researches 
embodied in this work. There has been some prodigality in its 
publication. It is furnished with a portrait of St Bernard from a 
Clairvaux altar-piece of the fifteenth century ; six reproductions of 
original paintings by Mrs Watkin Williams of places associated with 
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the saint ; folding maps and sketches and three loose plans—two 
medieval Rome—in the pocket of the cover. An eager i 
is assured to what is obviously the gift of a devoted heart and, 
scholarly mind—a gift that does honour to the University g 
Manchester in whose Historical Series it appears. 

St Bernard, by birth an aristocrat, was a mystic of rare p 
and radiant emotional energy. Before the helplessness and simpli 
of his unworldliness and his utter fearlessness of ‘‘ them which kil 
the body,” kings cowered and popes came craving for assistance, 
He is one of the small band of personalities who ride the centuries 
as makers of Western civilisation. More than anyone, not excepting 
Hildebrand himself, he was the saviour of the papacy, and thereby 
of the Roman Church, from formal and acknowledged subjection to 
the authority of secular powers before whom the Vatican to-day 
cuts so sorrowful and feeble a figure. Most of the high interests of 
men—ethical, spiritual, doctrinal, ecclesiastical and __political— 
centre in the mind and work of this faithful monk who loved best 
the solitude of his cell and was empty of every ambition except the 
one ambition of holiness which annihilates ambition. The present 
work is simply written with no effort after effect. It gives a restrained 
objective estimate and presents St Bernard on a large stage, not too 
glaringly lit, on which we see the historical forces of the times being 
played out. 

St Bernard of Clairvaux was not the only St Bernard. There 
are others who account for the common error that associates him 
chiefly with a breed of dogs or with hymns which he never wrote, 
He has never quite captured the popular imagination as some of the 
more picturesque saints have done. In the general English attitude 
there is some coolness of response. This arises not so much from the 
ordinary Protestant incapacity to give admiration to a creative 
ecclesiastical power in a rival church as from resentment against 
St Bernard’s treatment of Abelard. Secularism favours every 
solvent of clerical and ecclesiastical influence. Natural sympathies 
draw warmly toward Abelard not only because of his defiant and 
superb intellect, but also because of the guilty splendour of his love 
for Heloise and of Heloise for him, a love so gloriously expiated by 
both in their voluntary parting and monastic consecration. Never 
can the wonder of that story be dimmed nor the immortal beauty 
of their letters cease to move mankind not dead to the pity of “ the 
expense of spirit in a waste of shame.” 

Boethius has been styled the last of the classics and the first of the 
scholastiecs, but Abelard could more plausibly be regarded as the 
real founder of Scholasticism. Certainly his place as a conceptualist 
reconciler in the Nominalist and Realist controversy is high. But 
chief of all he has obtained important rank as a champion of critical 
thought on the main Christian dogmas and especially as the exponent 
of what has come to be known as the “ moral theory ”’ of the Atone 
ment. All this approves him to the modern mind which is a little 
chilled by the harshness which he met from St Bernard and the 
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orthodox battalions he was able to marshal against him. St 
Bernard was entirely sincere though not blameless in giving a ready 
ear to the worst rumours. Abelard, moreover, by being the most 
dazaling intellect of his day, challenged the ascendancy of St Bernard 
over the age, but it is unworthy to suggest that the conflict was 
exacerbated by personal jealousy. Something was involved more 
deadly than petty rivalry. We must be careful to discriminate. 
There is a heresy which is no mere matter of opinion or of formulated 
doctrine, but rather of temper and disposition. These run down to 
the undiscoverable recesses of human character. St Augustine stated 
one issue with precision: ‘‘ Though the doctrine which men hold 
be false and perverse, if they do not maintain it with passionate 
obstinacy, especially when they have not devised it by the rashness 
of their own presumption . . . and if they are with anxiety seeking 
the truth, and are prepared to be set right when they have found it, 
such men are not to be counted heretics ”’ (Letter 48. Ed. Marcus 
Dods, Vol. I, p. 189). This view of heresy is quoted with approval by 
St Thomas Aquinas (Sum. Theol. ii-ii @. q. 11, art. 2), and may be 
taken as the official Roman Catholic teaching. Abelard was 
passionately obstinate and may fairly be said to have been a heretic 
in disposition even when orthodox in statement. St Bernard felt 
this “in his bones,” and therefore deliberately brought about the 
downfall of Abelard. Nearly twenty years before the ignorant and 
disreputable Council of Soissons had condemned him. Yet this had 
thrown the sympathy of many learned and just men on the side of 
Abelard. Now, however, in 1140 there was another face on things. The 
arena at Sens had been magnificently set for a verbal tournament 
in the presence of one of the most glittering audiences that antagonists 
could desire. It resulted in a sensational “‘ curtain.”” Abelard, now 
sixty-one, accompanied by enthusiastic followers, strode in proudly 
with head scornfully erect. Bernard, now forty-nine, entered alone, 
meek, almost timorous, with downcast eyes. The comments on 
Abelard’s heretical statements had not been completely read when 
suddenly to the consternation of all he interrupted the recital and 
said he was going to Rome to present his cause direct to the Pope. 
It was a surprising but not inexplicable anti-climax. Abelard was 
entirely loyal to Rome and was no rationalist rebel. Nevertheless, 
he was outwitted and outpaced. Before he could reach Rome he 
was condemned ew parte and unheard. Of his monastic imprisonment, 
sufferings and death this is not the occasion to write. One may, 
however, cherish the hope that the comforting tale of a reconciliation 
which enabled Abelard to speak of St Bernard as his friend is well 
authenticated. 

The justification for dwelling on this is that neither St Bernard 
nor Abelard can be understood except in the light of this controversy. 
These two personalities represent two indestructible forces in the 
life of religion. It were a cheap summary to say that St Bernard 
stands for the religion of the mystical heart and Abelard for that of 
the rationalist mind. Abelard was never a pure rationalist. Both 
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were men of heart. Who can read Abelard’s writings, or even thy 
one incandescent prayer which he composed for Heloise and her nyy, 
(Morison, p. 288) without feeling that he had a mystical passion fy 
holiness ? Both were sincere in their devotional life. Both is 
the place of inward religious experience and the need for its in 
formulation. It was not even that Abelard overstressed the capacity 
of reason beyond the sphere of its competency. Who, with § 
Thomas’s Summa before him, can say, on the other hand, th 
Catholicism fails to recognise the necessity of using the reason up tp 
its highest reach ? Yet St Bernard, in his vehement and even abusiy 
letter to Innocent II, could with some fairness denounce Abelay 
for the manner if not for the matter of his teaching. ‘ He is 
sumptuously prepared to give a reason for everything, even of thog 
things which are above reason: he presumes against reason ani 
against faith. For what is more against reason than by reason t 
attempt to transcend reason? And what is more against faith tha 
to be unwilling to believe what reason cannot attain?” (Letter, 
Eales-Gasquet, p; 260). 

But there is something still more elemental. It would be gray 
error to underrate St Bernard as a theologian as many writers persist 
in doing. Indeed, it was the theologian and even the philosopher in 
him as well as the mystic and the saint that Abelard offended. The 
whole man in St Bernard felt confronted by something alien and 
sinister. The old tag Pectus est quod facit theologum goes deeper than 
the commonplace interpretation. The heart makes the theologia 
only because “the greatest of these is love,’’—not just any love but 
love such as the saints in their ecstatic moments of supreme vision 
know beyond knowledge. Genuine orthodoxy is inherent in this 
love, and issues, whenever it is thoroughly intellectualised, intos 
logically predestinate and unnegotiable doctrine. This gives such 
love its only skeletal structure and contact with earth. As a complete 
geometry of physics already exists in solution to manifest itself, 
when set, in the crystal’s architecture, so the theology of St Bernard, 
spite of flaws when compared with the perfect truth, observed s 
law of doctrinal form which had to be that and no other. St Bernard’ 
entire religious consciousness felt itself attacked by the celestial 
Lucifer in Abelard. War to a finish, war as between the armies of 
heaven, had become an inexorable necessity if the Faith was to k 
saved. 

This clash which remains for us moderns a theme of portentous 
meaning was but ap. incident in the life and work of St Bernard 
It occupies in most biographies of the saint but a single chapter 
In Mr Watkin Williams’s book it forms one chapter out of fifteen 
Others describe with fullness and minuteness the founding d 
Clairvaux and the astounding expansion of Cistercianism with 
interesting detailed notices which include descriptions of the diret 
daughter-houses in the British Isles—Rievaulx, Fountains, White 
land, Mellifont, Boxley and Margam. Among these chapters We 
have three dealing with the Schism in the Papacy and its healing, 
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whereby, thanks almost alone to St Bernard’s miraculous influence 
and courage, Innocent II was finally triumphant. Here again the 
mecanny genius of St Bernard shines forth. Innocent’s election was 
far more flagrantly unconstitutional than even Mr Williams’s candour 
allows. Like most mystics St Bernard was a ruthless realist. He 
cut his way through the tangle of legal technicalities to put on the 
throne of St Peter the man who by character was the best morally 
fitted to occupy it. Not least among the saint’s heroic labours were 
those on behalf of episcopal ideals and authority. Here he was able 
to work through his own devoted pupil and fellow-monk of Clairvaux, 
who, still sighing for the paradise of Clairvaux, reluctantly became 
Pope Eugenius III. St Bernard had become, in fact, a pope behind 
the Pope, and in the end he achieved in large measure the authorita- 
tive recognition of episcopal theory and discipline. He was hardly 
less successful in the realm of monastic ideals, though he recognised 
that his own stark puritanism had no chance of being generally 
enforced. His life’s greatest disaster was the Second Crusade, with 
all its defects of morale and its attendant cynical betrayals. Among 
his failures should also be reckoned his estimate of Arnald of Brescia 
and of the Rhineland sectaries who had some affinities with him. 
§t Bernard’s language in denunciation of these, even when measured 
by the standards of the period, is inexcusably violent. They were 
horribly persecuted. Their excesses seemed more the extravagances 
of a fanatical idealism than of moral perversion. This Mr Williams 
fails to analyse with his customary fairness, and he seems too eager to 
defend St Bernard’s reputation for tolerance and charity. This 
reputation was well founded but not immaculate. We see both its 
high and low levels in one passage where the saint repudiates the 
atrocities of the persecutors. ‘‘ We commend the zeal, but we do 
not recommend what was done; for faith comes by persuasion ; it 
is not imposed by force. Although it is undoubtedly better that 
men should be coerced by authority which does not bear the sword 
— that they should be allowed to lead many into error ” 
p. 885). 

Dr G. G. Coulton has pointed out how Mr Williams has softened 
the severity of the original by substituting the word “ authority ” 
for the word “ sword,” and that what St Bernard said was that 
“men should be coerced by the sword ; his to wit, who beareth not 
the sword in vain.” 

St Bernard’s prevailing large-heartedness is greater and more 
characteristic than his moods of irritableness and severity. His 
character can afford to be scrutinised in all its aspects and yet remain 
of overawing nobility. When we read of his extreme mortifications 
and of his emaciated physical frame rendered almost translucent 
through suffering, we are amazed at the fiery energy of his invin- 
cible mind. We can say of him what he wrote of his beloved friend 
St Malachy, ‘‘ the first miracle and the greatest miracle that he ever 
wrought was himself.”’ 

. To steep oneself to-day in the life of St Bernard is to be inspired 
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with a needed hope for our demoralised world. We recall that }y 
was born only five years after Hildebrand had died at Salerno jy 
1085, uttering almost as his last words, “‘ I have loved righteousnes; 
and hated iniquity ; therefore I die in exile.” To see the passing of 
the panorama of these crude centuries is to realise for our present 
courage that humanity has a deathless capacity for moral resu 

Its saving health is still the ministry of its saints throughout the 
ages. The despairing lean on them and seek to provide themselves 
with the armament of their patience and serenity. The better monks 
(in and out of the cloistered life) who renounce the world may still 
prove to be among the finer forces to redeem the world. They stand 
away from the world to subdue it to a pattern seen on the mount, 
Certainly after reading this great study of St Bernard and his times 
we shall concur with what the learned author of Vol. III of Fite 
Centuries of Religion, just published, has declared : “‘ If we take the 
monk not only as he should have been in theory, but as he was in 
fact, we may see that he added even here to the sum of beneficent 
world-activities.” 

J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, 


LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE, 





The Old Testament: A Reinterpretation. By Stanley A. Cook, Litt.D,, 
F.B.A. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1936.—Pp. ix + 264.—7s. 6d. net. 


In 1984 Professor Cook wrote “‘ the Renaissance and Reformation 
will not have borne their fruits until modern research has placed 
Biblical history and religion within the framework of our increasing 
knowledge of our Universe’ (The Modern Churchman, November, 
1984, p. 484). It is to this task that he addresses himself in this 
book. To attempt an interpretation of the Bible, one that will 
satisfy modern knowledge and modern needs, is a task that might 
well deter any but the most courageous. Yet the attempt must be 
made, if it is to be shown that the Bible, whose influence in the past 
has been incalculable, has any meaning for the present and the 
future. And that attempt has to be made in the light of the modem 
approach to the Bible, which is a very different one from that which 
was possible in time past. What may be called the secularisation 
of the Bible—that is to say, the use of it in all branches of secular 
research, for example, in the study of archzology, comparative 
religion, folk-lore, psychology, and so on, and the consequence of 
this, viz. that the Bible cannot be held apart any longer as a purely 
sacred book, have been treated already by Professor Cook (in Th 
Place of the O.T. in Modern Research, 1982). This is the first factor 
which an interpreter of the Bible to-day must take into account, 
The other is the modern critical study of the contents of the Bible, 
which has laid once and for all the foundation of an intelligent 
understanding of the development of Biblical history and religion 
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The co-ordination and evaluation of all the results obtained by this 
double line of approach represents a formidable task, and in any but 
skilled hands the attempt might well prove worthless. The name of 
the author of this book, however, should allay all fears in this respect. 

The earlier chapters of the book—on the English Bible, the 
Hebrew Text and Canon, Tradition and Criticism, Land and People, 
Israel and the Nations—contain a great deal of information that the 
Biblical student will find valuable, well-known though much of it is. 
The remaining chapters have as their subjects the Religion of the 
Old Testament, the God, the People and the Land, the Unseen 
World, the Struggle for Ethical Monotheism, the Prophets, the 
Post-Exilic Age, the Old Israel and the New. It will be evident at 
once that the book covers a very wide field, and it will be possible to 
refer only to some matters which have especially interested the present 
writer. One notes, for example, how much there is in the history of 
the English translation of the Bible which is instructive for the study 
of the growth of a Sacred Book (p. 7 f.), and how the author 
emphasises, as do other modern scholars, the importance of the 
extra-canonical books for Biblical study (pp. 27-8, 50, etc.). Again, 
Professor Cook brings prominently before the reader the three main 
interests which have gone to shape the historical writings of the 
Old Testament, viz. the priestly interest, the relationship between 
North and South, and the anti-Canaanite feeling (p. 53 f.). On 
archeological study in its relation to the Bible the author has some 
salutary remarks to make: ‘“‘ the co-ordination of archeological 
and Biblical evidence is always a delicate task” (p. 78); “‘ the 
picture represented to us by archeology is at present imperfect and 
disproportionate ” (p. 79); and he reminds us further of the fact, 
too rarely appreciated, that archzological evidence lies open to very 
different interpretation (p. 79). What “ Israel’? may mean in any 
particular case is a problem all students of the Old Testament must 
feel as keenly as does Professor Cook (pp. 56, 70 f.). 

The chapter on monotheism illustrates how the author can 
usually be relied upon to emphasise what is the question of primary 
significance—it is not the appearance of a monotheistic tendency 
that is of the first importance, but its persistence, its development 
and its meaning (p. 142). On the realistic and practical type of 
Semitic thought Professor Cook has much of interest to say, and he 
shows how it accounts for much in the Old Testament that is not at 
first sight explicable. The Israelite attitude towards the unseen 
world, for example, becomes altogether more intelligible when once 
this characteristic of the Semitic mentality has been firmly grasped— 
for the Semite the world of the seen and the unseen interpenetrate to 
a degree hardly attainable by the Western mind, and he is able, in 
consequence, to feel in the most lively fashion what the author calls 
the “ naturalness of the supernatural” (p. 182). Very interesting, 
too, in this connection are the author’s remarks on the potentialities 
of anthropism (p. 110 f.), which is shown to be in itself far from 
primitive. 
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That the essence of prophecy lies in prediction would hardly y 
maintained by any scholar to-day, and Professor Cook shows very 
clearly how much is to be gained by the departure from the tradition 
view and the acceptance of a historical view of prophecy. On th 
latter view, the primary function of the prophets was to in 
history in the light of their exceptional knowledge of the charagty 
of God. God for them was a God who works in history, a Person, 
Saviour. It is hardly too much to say that this prophetic conception 
of God as a Personal Saviour, moulding history in accordance with 
his known moral character, is the greatest thought the Old Testament 
has to offer. Not only as interpreters of history does Professor Cook 
bring the prophets before us, but as great creative figures who maie 
history (p. 167). He further shows how their realistic and rationalistie 
way of thinking takes them out of the company of the mystics and 
puts them among the ordinary run of people, even though they wer 
admittedly exceptional men—‘“‘ it was the sanity of the prophets 
and not their manticism that made them such tremendous factor 
in human history ” (p. 188 f.). 

The inquiry into the progressive development of life and thought 
in Israel round about the sixth century B.c. has been described on4 
previous occasion by Professor Cook as “‘ the pivot upon which al] 
the great problems of the Old Testament ultimately turn ” (Cambridge 
Ancient History, iii., p. 499); and so it is but natural that there isin 
this volume a renewed emphasis upon the importance of this century 
and thereabouts, marked as it is by a quite astonishing outburst of 
religious teaching, both within and outside Palestine (p. 192). In 
this century Israel ‘‘ rediscovered her God,” and Professor Cook 
gives just place to Deutero-Isaiah in the creation of a new Israel 
(p. 180). His description of this prophet as ‘‘ the watershed between 
two great stages of history and religion ”’ (p. vii) is a happy one; all 
students of the post-exilic period will have experienced how, in theit 
attempt to follow out the development of religious thought in this 
period, they are continually being forced back to the monotheistic 
teaching of Deutero-Isaiah, which necessitated a reorientation of 
the Israelite mind to many of the problems of religion and life. The 
suggestion, though admittedly conjectural, that behind the figure 
of the Servant of Yahweh lies some reforming movement (pp. 184, 210) 
is of the greatest interest. The author follows out the historical 
development until the New Testament period is reached, when a new 
prophetic movement is inaugurated, and a fresh interpretation of oldet 
ideas comes on the scene. In the place of the mediating Torah isa 
Person, and Jew and Christian go their respective ways. A new 
Israel has been born. The old Israel and the new is, in the author's 
view, the keynote to the reinterpretation of the Bible (p. 214), and 
in his concluding pages he sketches the lines along which a reinter 
pretation might run (p. 215 f.). 

Apart from the matters already referred to, there is, of course, 
much else in the book that deserves mention, but room must be 
found to refer briefly to two considerations which make this volume 
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ially valuable. First, there is the conception of Israel as an 
“idea.” The Bible contains a reinterpretation of older ideas. Some 
of the fundamental ideas in the Old Testament can, as every student 
of comparative religion is aware, be paralleled in the religious ideas 
of other peoples ; but in Israel the best minds took up these ideas 
and so completely remoulded them that they have taken on a degree 
of uniqueness which they did not originally possess. These ideas of 
God, man and the world are no longer the special possession of any 
one people—they belong to the world “‘ and the progressive develop- 
ment of the fundamental idea (of Israel and her God) by whomsoever 
it may be furthered will mark the further development of Religion 
itself” (p. 191). In the first century of this era the Israel “ idea ” 
took a new turn and was shaped afresh in Christianity, “‘ and such 
is the power of the ‘Israel’ idea that there might be a further 
development historically as unsuspected as the passage nineteen 
centuries ago from Palestine to the West” (p. 224). These are 
suggestive words. The idea has been recovered. Modern conditions 
and problems make its reinterpretation imperative. One cannot 
help feeling that Professor Cook has here embarked upon a line of 
thought the full significance of which it is difficult at the present time 
to envisage. He must have a great deal more to say on this Israel 
idea and its implications, and it is profoundly to be hoped that he 
may be able in due course to give it the fuller working out which it 
deserves. 
The second consideration, which makes this volume of more than 
significance at the present time, is a more general one. 
The lines along which the author has sketched out his reinterpretation 
have clearly revealed more than ever wherein the essential truth of 
the Bible lies. It is instructive to look back, as Professor Cook does, 
tothe time when the burning question was the sanctity of the vowel- 
points (p. 21 f.). To-day we are concerned with a far different aspect 
of Biblical truth. There has of late been much written about the 
“truth ” of the Bible. For some writers the “ truth ” of the Bible 
lies in its conformity with facts of contemporary history, of com- 
parative religion or of archeology. Truth of a kind this may be; 
but such has been the influence of the Bible in the world that we are 
justified in believing that its real truth is to be sought in realms 
more profound than those of secular study. The author of this 
volume has provided a powerful corrective to much of the unhappy 
teaching on Biblical ‘‘ truth ” that is met with to-day. In demon- 
strating that the essential truth of the Bible lies not in “* facts,” but 
in ideas of permanent human value, and that this truth will be 
furthered and developed only in so far as men bring it into relation 
with the history and religion of their own time, Professor Cook has 
performed a valuable service to those who are concerned to put first 
truths first—‘‘ What we value is not Israel or Yahwism, as such, 
e Israel made of her inheritance when the occasions arose ” 
. 221), 
The book shows a fine grasp of Old Testament material in all its 
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aspects, and this material is handled in such a way that the 
may be read with profit not only by those interested in Biblical ay 
Oriental studies, but by every thoughtful person who would kn God, t 
more about God, man, the world and himself. rrinit’ 


D. Winton Tuomas, § Christ 
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Adversus Judaeos (A Bird’s-eye View of Christian Apologize until th, § Willa 
Renaissance). By A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. Cambridg,§ be sh 
University Press, 1985.—Pp. xviii + 428.—265s.. net. ~ B comp! 

THE scope and intention of this book are carefully set out in th Apolo 

introduction. The relations between Jews and Christians cove relyin 
almost every field of life, but Canon Williams confines himself t)§ °°. 

Christian Apologize against the Jews until the Renaissance, h «The 

particular, only such treatises as are available in print are del dion 
with, for there are manuscripts in libraries to which access has not Jesus 
been possible. Further, there may be published treatises in language till 
of which the author has no knowledge. The Renaissance js Seri | 

undoubtedly a good limiting point, since thereafter new orientations P 

in knowledge were taken, and a real knowledge of Hebrew spreai 
more widely among Christian scholars. This book had its origin in 
lectures prepared for those who were to work as Christian missionaries 

among the Jews, and for whom a knowledge of the methods of the § « 4) 

past, with their possibilities, limitations and mistakes, was essential, bain 

The contents of the book are well set out at the beginning, making, 

together with the index, quick reference possible. 

The Apologize are marshalled into five divisions, according to 
language, period and place of origin; thus, there are the Ante 
Nicene Fathers, Syriac, Greek, Spanish and Latin Writers. Whik 
it would be too much to say that in treatises stretching over mor (Pe 
than 1000 years there is uniformity of treatment, yet these divisions } 14 
do mark a certain affinity between the writings comprising thet, 
especially in the case of the Spanish. Canon Williams deals with sixty § | 
or more documents, and he has observed a fair balance in the treat 
ment of his material, giving some of the interesting ones almost it () 
full, indicating the contents of all, and always emphasising pois} j.5 
which are of special interest in individual writers. Christian contto } «1 
versy with the Jews was widespread, whether individual writes f ;, 

di 
is 





Temi 


had encountered Jews and Judaism at first hand or not; for the 
apologetic attitude towards the Synagogue seems inherent 2 
Christianity, in virtue of its claim to be the fulfilment of Old Test 
ment promises, and to have the Messiah which Israel awaited A 
Controversy is most commonly based upon proof-texts ; indeed, J gj 
the early Church there grew up bodies of such suitable texts showing ft, 
how Christianity had fulfilled Jewish expectation, these texts being } 4; 
known as Testimonies. It was the method, rather than any act a 
books of Testimonies, which survived down the ages, to provide} }, 
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miter after writer with his arguments. The doctrines most commonly 
desired to be proved against the Jews are that Christ is the Son of 
God, that He is the Messiah, that He was born of a Virgin, that the 
Trinity is a Unity, that God had rejected the Jews and chosen the 
Christians, that the Torah is not eternal and does not regulate 
Christian practice ; all these repose upon texts of the Old Testament, 

ted, but misunderstood, by the Jews. An index of texts makes 
it possible to trace the use of these by a number of writers. Canon 
Williams does not himself accept the force of these arguments, and 
he shows how they have been used sometimes wrongly and with 
complete misunderstanding. On the whole, it may be said that the 

logists were unable to make any references to the original Hebrew, 

ing upon the Septuagint and Vulgate versions, and that they 
were often verbally misled. Thus the original of Isa. xlv. 1: “‘ The 
Lord said to my anointed, Cyrus (xép)’’ had come to be read as 
“The Lord said unto my Christ the Lord (xvpfw),” and provided an 
astonishing, but erroneous, testimony (pp. 26-7). The name of 
Jesus is discovered in that of Joshua—no verbal mistake here, but 
still an excess of zeal. It was an established principle that the 
Scripture contained more that the plain meaning, and Canon Williams 
sees a truth in that when he writes: ‘“‘ He to whom past, present 
and future are all equally known may have seen fit to indicate 
distant truths concealed under present information. They are 
certainly often visible to the studious eye ”’ (pp. 873-4). Thus, of 
“Abraham circumcised of his household eighteen males and three 
hundred ” (Gen. xvii. 28, 27, with xiv. 14), the Epistle of Barnabas 
remarks that 818 may be written in three letters IH (18) for IHZOYS, 
Jesus, and T (800), which is a cross (p. 24). The wood and the water 
of Christ are prefigured in the Ark and the flood of Noah (The Dialogue 
with Trypho, p. 40). The Trinity is discovered in the Tetragrammaton, 
three names JaH, Hu, VaH, making but one name JeHoVaH 
(Peter Alphonsi, p. 285, and again Peter of Blois, p. 402). And, 
although it would be unfair to quote this as representing the general 
intellectual level of the Apologists, it is worth noting an explanation 
of Emmanuel ‘‘ the half of which (we are told) is Syriac, for Emma 
means with us, and the other half in Hebrew, for nuel means God ” 
(The Dialogue. of Timothy and Aquila, p. 74). One of the most 
interesting and ingenious of proofs adduced is from Gen. i. 1, where 
“In the beginning ” is interpreted as “‘ In the Son” (p. 29, and see 
index under Gen. i. 1). Baruch iii. 85--7, esp. v. 87: “* Afterward 
did she (Wisdom) appear upon earth, and was conversant with men ” 
is frequently cited as a proof of the Incarnation of God. 

The Testimonies are not the only weapons in the hands of the 
Apologists. The Jew is so much in mind for some writers that a 
dialogue form is employed, and then, frequently, a wider survey is 
taken. Thus a vision of Jesus is vouchsafed to Jews at the end of a 
disputation, by Archbishop Gregentius (p. 148). Origen insists 
against Celsus that the moral teaching of Jesus does not fit in with 
his being a mere charlatan (p. 82). Philo urges upon Papiscus that 
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the very ubiquity of Christ and his symbolism, when Judaisy 
heathenism are silent, demonstrates the succession of Christ to! 
(p. 178). But the modern method of leading the Jews to the w 

personality of Christ (see p. 184) is not too well understood 
medieval writers, is the comment of Canon Williams. . al 

What must we think of these Apologize ? We know what ( 
Williams thinks of the authors, namely, that they were misguids 
but sincere lovers of Christ, desiring to extend his salvation tog 
Jews. The book is graced with a Frontispiece, depicting two stati 
of female figures from the Museum (and the Cathedral) of § 
burg: the one representing the Church, “ standing upright 9 
cross in one hand and chalice in the other,” the other represe z 
mts 


the Synagogue “in a dejected attitude with bandaged eyes, br 
staff and the tables of the law falling from her left hand.” 
Williams supports and endorses the modern Church Missions 
Jews. But the presuppositions of such Missions is that Judai a 
not a religion standing firmly upon its own grounds, and with ery 
power to satisfy the longings of its adherents. The Apologists)a 
the modern missions, appeal, in the main, to the poor, dep: ‘ seed, 
often outcast Jew, ignorant of his own religion, overcome by te 
insistence of the Christian polemic. The Jew presented by te 
medieval controversialist often existed no more really than in/hiy 
own imagination, the butt of his ill-aimed arguments. And { 
their ‘‘ Jews” merely submitted a series of objections, which) 
successfully met by their Christian protagonists, and that’ 
finally accepted baptism, weakens the impression made by i: 
writers of such dialogues. Many of the Spanish Apologists 
renegade Jews (sometimes Rabbis), and but for this fact the write 
would show an almost uniform ignorance of Judaism as a life 
lived. The Talmud suffers some scurrilous attacks (pp. 388 ff.)j1 
it must be admitted, in ignorance, by Peter of Cluny. In th a 
cussions between the Church and the Synagogue (pp. 82 a 
881-8) the Synagogue is dramatically displayed as a defea 
Woman. Canon Williams drops some curious asides, plore 
out an attitude to the Synagogue which Judaism can never & 
“We Christians, who believe that our religion is the One B 
for Jews, Mohammedans and all the world . . .” (p. xv), and 

was only natural that he (Peter Alphonsi) should also endeave 
win his former co-religionists to the true faith by explaining to 
the reasons for his own action ”’ (p. 288). And in these days, 
German Gentiles are waging a war of attrition against the Jews; #) 
may reasonably be asked whether Christian polemics against, ang 
Christian missions to, the Jews, are not the most refined form @ 
anti-Semitism, and the most hard-dying. For the true Christal 
attitude to Judaism one should consult G. F. Moore’s article « a sea 
“ Christian Writers on Judaism ” in the Harvard Theological R 

1921 (pp. 197-254), and with this one hopes that Canon Williamsa 
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